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A two-year graduate curriculum 
leading to the professional degree 
of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
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welfare organization, research. 


Applications for the Fall semester, 1950 


are invited. Early inquiry is advised. 
For detailed information, write the Dean. 
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ing to the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Advanced Curriculum An advanced, third 
year of graduate study in Social Casework, Super- 
vision, and Social Administration, leading to an 
Advanced Certificate. 


Doctoral Curriculum A program for profes- 
sionally experienced and scholarly graduates of 
two-year curricula, preparing for leadership in So- 
cial Work Teaching, Social Administration, and 
Social Research, and leading to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Social Work. 


Address inquiries concerning the Two-Year and 
Advanced Curricula to Margaret E. Bishop, Direc- 
tor of Admissions and Placement. 
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culum to Dr. William D. Turner, Dean. 


2410 Pine Street 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE 
KEEPS RIGHT ON IMPROVING 


Long Distance is faster. Calls go through on the average in 


1.6 minutes—nine times out of ten while you hold the line. 


Local Service is better. The operator answers or the dial 
tone comes on faster than at any time since before the war. 


Calls go through promptly and accurately. 


Equipment troubles are fewer than ever. Those reported 


by customers have decreased 15% from a year ago. 
70 y 








‘Te big construction program of the Bell 
System has resulted in important improve- 
ments in telephone service, and has brought 
telephones to millions of people who did 
not have them before. 


Thousands of miles of new Long Dis- 
tance lines have been added. Many cities 
are now linked by networks which can 
carrv both voice and television. New and 
modern Western Electric equipment—the 
finest that can be made — is giving better, 
clearer, faster service to millions of tele- 
phone users, on every kind of call. 

There has never been so great an ex- 
pansion and improvement in telephone 
service as in the past three years. Still 
more good things are ahead for we're keep- 
ing right on with the job. 
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Among Ourselves 


our The Survey Midmonthly, 
we devote a major section of this issue to 
the 76th National Social 
Work, held in Cleveland June 12 to 17. 
That we are able to present a detailed re- 


AITHFUL TO THE TRADITIONS OF ONE OF 
forebears, 


Conference of 


port of these significant sessions so quickly 
to the nimble feet and brisk type- 
of Kathryn Close, her broad fa- 
miliarity with the American welfare field 
and its personalities, and to her journalistic 
skill in gathering and organizing material. 
senting confer 


is due 
writer 


Both in assembling and pre 
ence news she had the help of Madeline 
Dane Ross, a New York writer widely ex- 
perienced social work, and the effective 
cooperation of volunteers who reported on 
some of the meetings, among them: 

Joseph P. Anderson, Alice wen Tes- 
sie D. Berkman, Marjorie Bell, Eveline M. 
Burns, Dr. Herbert E. Chanthedhiie, Cath- 
erine M. Dunn, Jane M. Hoev, Walter L. 
Kindlesperger, Kenneth L. Messenger, 
Elizabeth A. Neely, Sue Spencer, Robert C. 
Taber, Margaret W. Wagner. 

Rosamond Lee, subsc7iption manager, 
and Dorothy Putney of the field staff had 
charge of The Survey booth in the cx 


hibit hall. 


BOARD OF DI 
Associates, Inc., added 
Robert E. Bondy, di 
Welfare As 


xeculive on 


AT A JUNE, THI 


rectors of 


MEETING IN 
Survey 
members: 
National Social 
formerly a key 
staff of the American Red 
Corson, now director of cir 
h for The Washington 
of the Bureau of Old 
Insurance. Federal Se 
Dexter M. Keezer, 


conomiucs of the 


three new 
rector of the 
sembly. Inc 
the headquarters 


John ]. 


Cross: 


culation and resear¢ 


Survivors 


uritv. Agency; direc 
tor of the department of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 


merly president of Reed College. 


Company for- 


Tue MTOR S DESK HAS HAD VIVID EVIDENCE 


of the widespread interest in cerebral palsy 
in her article, 
the June 
grandparents, and other 
this affliction 
their appreciation 


seatrice 
Arms,” 
(rve\ Parents, 
little 
written to 


Miss 


reported by Schappert 


Parents in published in 
relatives of victims of 
ic s 
arr to 
and to 


extra 
commu 


Schapper’s order 


th issue, report 


efforts to spread information about 


bral palsy and to provide educational, 


recre medical, and other services for 
, 


hildren crippled by birth injury. 


ationa 


RePporTS CALL If “THE WORST JOB HUNTING 


ir since 1939,” as 320,000 college students, 
half of them veterans, left the 
last month. As usual, many of the careers 
which these graduates seek are already over- 
occa d Among the few 
ording to The New York Times, are so- 
cial work (with beginning salaries of $900- 
$2,200), phy 3,3 


campuses 


exceptions, ac- 


sical education ($1,600-$3,300), 
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($2,500). Beginning filling 
for whom there is also 


and _ libraries 
station attendants, 
plenty of work, can earn $1,300 to $2,340. 
But social workers are at least better off 
than in 1938, when jobs were also gen 
erally hard to get. In August that year, a 
Survey contributor, John A. Fitch, reported 
salaries as low as $600, with a “top salary 
of $1,650 for the average caseworker.” 


ALTHOUGH THE Untrep States BurEAU OF 
Labor Statistics does not pretend to speak 
for Congress, the lawmakers might well 
note one of the comments appended to that 
bureau’s publication “Gift of Freedom.” 
(See page 392). This booklet, designed to 
give European workers a favorable view of 
the U.S.A., makes this comment on the 
Teft-Hartley act: “The Labor-Management 
Relations Act (Taft-Hartley act) of 1947 

. . Was one of the important issues in 
the 1948 political campaigns. The elec 
tions which occurred after the chap 
ter had been written, pointed to a sub 
revision of legislative provisions 
labor-management relations 


stantial 
for regulating 
. Perhops more significant than pro- 
visions of laws for regulating labor rela 
tions at any particular time 1s the respon 
siveness of legislative bodies in the United 
Stetes to the popular will as expressed in 
discussions and freel) 
[Italics ours] 


public conductcd 


lections. 


| HE CONDITIONS WHICH FINALLY MOVED 


Baltimore citizens to clean up their slums 
are reported by Karl Detzer in this month's 
Sean O° Casey, famed 
Irish playwright, slums in 
autobiographical volume, “Inish 

Thee Well.” His description 


well serve as a 


Survey (page 367). 
also writes of 
his latest 
fallen, 
might 
dedication for all movements toward slum 


sort of memorial 


and cleanup: 
the houses, 


clearance 
too—a 
lurching row of incurables 
smirched with the age-long marks of ague, 
ancer, and consumption, the soured 
tears of little and the sighs of 
disappointed newly-married girls. The doors 
scarred with time’s spit and anger’s 
the pillars by their sides 


“These were long, 


discontented 


fevers, « 
children, 


were 
hasty knocking; 
were shaky, their stuccoed bloom long since 
peeled away, and they looked like crutches 
keeping the trembling doors standing on 
their palsied feet. The eyed win 
blinked dimly out, 
year's tired dust from the troubled. street 
below. Dirt and disease were the big 
sacraments here—outward and visible signs 
inward and spiritual disgrace.” 


gummy 


dows lacquered by a 


of an 


HAVE THE FUNCTION AND OPPOR 
the social sciences today been so 
“Review 
president 


this 


SELDOM 

tunity of 
well stated as in an annual report, 
of 1948” by Chester I. Barnard, 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. In 
brief “quasi-personal appraisal of world 


wide conditions and of Foundation inter- 
ests,” Mr. Barnard presents the need for “< 
careful re-survey of the whole field of an 
solved problems.” This 
he reduces to three simple categories for 
considering “the secular man 
kind”: population, communication, coopera 
tion. As disarmingly simple is his basic 
assumption in proposing such a “re 


formidable ordet 


needs of 


survey” 


“When we speak of the advancement of 
knowledge, we sometimes refer only to that 
well recognized body of fact and theory 
validated by ~~ application of current sci- 
entific thods. And tific research does 
indeed produce a knowledge of nature 
which is on the whole useful for the wel- 
fare of mankind, though it is susceptible of 
misuse. It is, however, not the only kind of 
knowledge available. Knowledge is wider 
than science.” 





The fact that “human behavior is becom 
ing interactive and interdependent on a 
brings home the need 
“ethics 


worldwide scale” 
for a clearer understanding today of 
morals, philosophies, and religions.” 
the Rockefeller Foundation is now 
“the field of empirical research re 
Barnare 


Hence 
consid 
ering 
lated to moral problems.” Mr. 
states that “the compelling reason back of 
this is the belief that there can be no satis 


factory solution to the problems of our 
civilization that does not take into 
the ideals and spiritual aspirations of men.” 

His final paragraph might well stand as 


a warning to the atomic age: 


account 


“The bombastic phrase ‘control of nature’ 
is a by-word of the literature of the day. 
Do we mean that because we have 
learned to navigate the tides we shall also 
control them? Because we have learned 
to clothe ourselves and to provide shelter 
we shall also control the winds? We have 
already begun the attempts to regulate local 
weather. Where do we think we shall stop 
—with the control of the speed of rotation 
of the earth, of its revolution about the 
sun? Shall we also learn to control the 
chain yeaction in the sun whence comes 
all our life and power? Pride goeth before 
a fall. All our efforts will promote only dis- 
aster if they are not done in the humility 
appropriate to our ignorance, never forget- 
ting that we have not made the earth or 
the heavens above it.” 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL AMERICANS 


OVAI 
a“ 

without regard to race, creed, or color, 1s 
Survey has 
published a number of articles and two sp« 


In line with 


an urgent issue on which The 


cial numbers in recent years. 
this continuing major interest, 
s, both with June 


Missouri, after a one-day 


we note two 


news item datelines. 

In St. 
test, an order opening the city’s nine mu 

thirty-five 
Negro and 
white citizens was rescinded by Mayor Jo 
seph M. Darst. His action was taken after 
some 200 white teen-age boys, armed with 


Louis, 


nicipal swimming pools and 


vavgrounds to joint use by 
a J 
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baseball bats and heavy sticks, attacked fifty 
Negro boys who had been swimming with 
them in the Fairground Park Pool. Clashes 
spread from the park to nearby streets. 

There is much more encouraging news 
from another border state, Kentucky, where 
the state university has opened its graduate 
school to Negro students. Twelve are en- 
rolled in the summer session, and will at- 
tend classes on the same basis as other stu- 
dents. The professional divisions of en- 
ginecring, law, pharmacy, commerce, and 
agriculture are also open to qualified Negro 
applicants. 

Kentucky thus becomes the second state 
south of the Mason-Dixon line to wipe out 
the color line in postgraduate education. 
At the University of Maryland, the law 
school was opened to Negroes on the same 
terms as to white applicants in 1935; in No 
vember 1948, the university dropped racial 
barriers in its graduate school. 


D. Ray LyMan WILbUR, WHO DIED LAST 
month at his home on the Stanford Uni 
versity campus at the age of 74, achieved 
distinction in three fields: as physician, as 
public servant, and as educator. In medi- 
cine, he was first on the faculty, then dean, 
of the Stanford Medical School, and served 
as president of the American Academy of 
Medicine, later of the American Medical 
Association. In 1916, he became president 
of the university, serving until his retire- 
ment in 1943, During the first world war 
he left his academic post work with 
the food conservation organization in Wash- 
ington; and in the administration of his 
friend, Herbert Hoover, he was Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Over the years, Dr. Wilbur wrote sev- 
eral widely discussed articles for this maga- 
zine, among them “Facts to Face the Fu- 
ture” (1930); “Children in a Modern 
World” (1930); “Physical Medicine Gets a 
Boost” (1944), 


to 


SocIAl. WORKERS AND WELFARE AGUNCIES ARE 
urged by the New York State Employment 
Service to make use of the Social Welfare 
Unit, recenz:ly organized in its commercial 
and _ professional office. living in 
or near New York City may be registered 
by personal interview. Others seeking open- 
ings or workers can register by mail (139 
Centre Street, New York 13). Placement 
services are free to both workers and em- 
ployers. 


Those 


To THE Eprror: 

I have returned from 
Cleveland where I attended the National 
Conference ot Social Work. 1 found it as 
exhausting and rewarding as usual. 

Almost from the beginning, however, I 
of article in Survey 
Graphic December, “Women Are a 
Fantasv,” by Harrison Smith, in) which 
Mr. Smith took up the cudgels for women 
in the war between the sexes. 


just a week in 


was reminded an 


last 
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When I read that article I thought that 
Mr. Smith had not given enough credit to 
women for their advances in recent years. 
But as I looked about me at Cleveland I 
began Night after night I 
found myself in large audiences which 
must have been at least 90 percent women, 


to wonder. 


gazing up at a row of male dignitaries on 
the stage. No woman spoke at any of 
the evening sessions which have come to 
be regarded as the pieces de resistance of 
the Conference. 

Though the speeches were good, my mind 
would sometimes wander and I 
think back to earlier conference days and 
some of their outstanding personalities— 


would 


Jane Addams, Mary McDowell, Lillian D. 
Wald, Mary Richmond, the Abbotts. Those 
were the days when women were trying to 
interest men in the social work profession, 
but with only 

It was heartening at Cleveland to see that 
men have become more than curious in so 


minor success. 


cal work, for their partnership is certainly 
necessary if the goals of social work are to 
be achieved. But I could not help won 
dering why women must take the presence 
for themselves to slide 
Could it be that this is 


of men as a 
into a back seat 


the only condition on which men will work 


sign 


with them? 


New York City A ConrerANce Goer 
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PEACE ... “to get home again . . . nostalgia, but no satisfaction ... .’ 








THE SURVEY 
This Is Peace, Right Now 


It may not be undisturbed stability nor comfortable immunity from threats, 


but its opportunities and hopes are too great to excuse us in indifference. 


GEORGE BRITT 


XCEPT FOR FIGHTING IN CHina, INDONESIA, BURMA, 
E, India, Israel, Greece, and a few other places which 

cost more than 1,000,000 military casualties together 
with what happened to the bystanders, and also except- 
ing some very gory riots and a number of revolutions, the 
world has suffered no major disturbance of the peace 
since V-J Day. 

However, if we throw into the picture the frank hos- 
lity of Kussia, and our own vast building of B-36s 
and stockpiling of atom bombs in quantities unknown, 
we can see why many regard the outlook as disquieting. 

Quite a number, in fact, are apparently proceeding on 
the assumption of war's inevitability, or maybe that war 
is here already. If May and June were a little less alarm- 
ing, no one forgets how the cold war can heat up to the 
crisis stage almost overnight. The Big Four Council of 
Foreign Ministers met, after having considered it not 
worth while for eighteen months even to talk together, 
and at adjournment on June 20 the results remained 
strictly inconclusive about Austria and there was no Ger- 
man treaty remotely in sight. We read the vituperations 
by Mr. Vishinsky and the distortions of our conduct and 
motives in Pravda or Izvestia, and we find our own of 
ficials freely “denouncing” and “rebuking.” 

The shoutings of war talk, in short, have made peace 
seem to speak in a very faint whisper indeed. Yet peace 
is just as fitting a subject as war for our cheers and 
especially on the Fourth of July. Peace—to give it mini- 
mum credit—has always been as patriotic as war, and 
since Hiroshima, even more so. 

Peace, we may profitably remind ourselves, is precisely 
what we've got right now. The remark is not cynical. 
The word peace has been twisted and cheapened for all 
sorts of ulterior purposes. But I'd like to suggest as a 
personal belief that a most serious difficulty to us as 
Americans comes from not appreciating the peace that 
is ours while wishfully expecting something else. 

The war talk in the United States has found attentive 
listeners, quite aside from Soviet and Communist de- 
nouncers of “American warmongering.” The New 
Statesman and Nation, (London), which takes a dim 
view of most things over here. reported recently that we 
are “reading every day about the unassailable strength of 
the American way of life and the necessity of preparing 


for the next war.” J. Alvarez del Vayo writes in The 
Nation that “collective life in the United States is already 
appreciably affected by the hysteria of war.” 

About two months ago, Professor C. D. MacDougall of 
the Northwestern University school of journalism said 
in a speech that “the majority of American newspapers 
and radio commentators are in the vanguard of those 
who are rapidly convincing a majority ot the American 
people that war is the only solution.” 

A great many newspaper editors resented that, of 
course, and denied It is a horrible accusation, even if 
you modify it down and don’t have a majority of war 
talkers rapidly convincing a majority of the people. 

You don’t need superlatives in order to be aware of the 
loose talk that has become commonplace. 


O. R MOST PUBLICIZED WAR ITEM, PERHAPS, WAS THE 


speech of Representative Clarence Cannon, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, when he said last 
should be another war, which God for- 
could be decisively determined by atomic 
within a week we 
Under the Marshall 
we will have allies. ... 
. the means of mak- 


April: “If there 
bid, the outcome 
warfare in three weeks or less 
could blast everv nerve center. . 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact 
Let us insure peace by providing 
ing the bomb effective.” 
Former Governor Earle ot 
ago was warning us to be forehanded toward the Rus 
“the moment they get the atom bomb, they 
In atomic warfare, the first punch 


Pennsylvania two vears 


sians, because 
are going to bomb us. 
wins.” 

And radio listeners will have no trouble recognizing 
as typical of a great many — these quotations which 


happs n to be from Tex McCri 
: we can spend should be spent 


. Every dollar that 
on strategic air power which can be based, nested, cradled 
in America, improved, planned far ahead of the need, 
and used to strike at the heart of any potential enemy 

don’t think it can be a long war; I think it’s got to be 
a quick war and for that there is one weapon, and that’s 
air power. . 
A speaker may just drop in the saving clause, “. . . if— 


God forbid—a war comes. and rattle away in 











cocksure defiance of personal responsibility. 

Perhaps it may take off the curse a little bit to recall 
that American poliucians and publicists are not guilty 
exclusively. The New York newspapers last November 
carried some astonishing quotations trom that great 
philosopher and pacifist, Bertrand Russell. He was say- 
ing that it the West did not attack betore Russia devel- 
oped a bomb, it would find the Kremlin “much more dit- 
ficult to argue with.” He thought such a crusade now 
would be “the war to end wars.” 

We are living, to be sure, in a ume ot aggravated 
neurosis and psychosis, of acute restlessness and tear. But 
these generalities hardly explain the strange goings on— 
in this case, by conspicuous and influenual personages— 
wherein men apparently feel assured of approval it only 
they are as provocative, disturbing, and unrestrained as 
they know how to be on the subjects of war and peace. 
Have we thought what these terms mean? 


ve HAT IS PEACE? HERE Is A HOMEMADE ANSWER SUG 


gesting certain periods of the utopian past. Suppose we 
say that peace is a state of nonbelligerency in which 
a people feels either satisfied or reconciled—and anybody 
who doesn’t like it is a menace and probably a brigand. 

That would have fit the peace of the Roman Empire 
and also the relative caim of Europe from Napoleon | 
to Wilhelm II. There are points here that suggest today’s 
events—the formal nonbelligerency and the Soviet’s out- 
lawing of dissidents as “capitalist-fascist-aggressors.” But 
no large area could be called reconciled; certainly we 
are disturbed by the general instability and the Russians 
indicate very shrill dissatisfactions. If we are to call 1949 
a time of peace, we need another definition. 

Well, what was peace to the American soldier? That 
is easy and, in fact, it represented what the country 
wanted, too. Peace meant to get home again. Peace 
meant returning to the comfortable adjustments we had 
had before, unbothered by external disturbers. Too bad, 
but that definition creates nostalgia but no satisfaction. 

That is the point to which we didn’t get back, and in 
those terms the war assuredly was not a success. We 
haven't settled the Germans and the Japanese even yet, 
and in addition we now have the Russians—as much 
trouble as anybody. We could truly appreciate a placid 
nineteenth century peace of carefree isolation, with the 
British fleet between us and all foreign threats. The 
fleet, alas, is gone and certainly the United Nations is 
not yet an adequate shield, and buckler to take its place 

The United States of America in the year 1949, we 
perceive, can not creep back into the womb of time. We 
have been brought forth into an arena. The old world 
was accustomed to proximities, ambitions, and compul- 
sions which our sheltered history gave us no techniques 
for handling, but we must get accustomed. Another 
balance of power has fallen into place, however un 
equally, and greatly.as we might like to be mere specta 
tors, that role is not for us. The new balance has us for 
one of its primary elements. 

Peace, then, is neither stability and satisfaction nor is 

getting back to the shelter we enjoyed before. Our 
definition has arrived no further than to sav that peace 
is not outright declared war. Is that all we can say? 

Well, what is war? For a long time, even before the 
definition was formulated, the world acted according to 
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the von Clausewitz idea that war was “a continuation 
of political relations.” It took over where diplomacy 
failed and carried on toward the same objectives. Wars 
as far as possible were made or avoided according as a 
great power thought it could advance its interests. ‘That 
rule applied to innumerable past wars, but it isn’t good 
enough today. It began to look obsolete during World 
War II even before the atom bomb was dropped, because 
there was no advantage in war any longer for anyone. 

Post-atomically speaking, war is suicide, and that is 
the only realistic definition. That throws a fresh light 
on the definition of peace. Our choice no longer lies 
between war and peace. It is war or survival. Peace is 
the chance to survive, and we have our chance today— 
our light in darkness. 

The past four years have been a strange sort of peace, 
a peace certainly not perfected and far from our ex- 
pectations. We are frustrated and threatened, the world 
refuses to behave according to our ideas, a wild propa- 
ganda defames us. This is our peace, nevertheless, and 
with it goes something else—the leadership of the world 
and all the challenge attached to that position. On V-E 
Day or V-J Day we didn’t arrive back at those simple 
old times when we could attend to our security unilat- 
erally by extermination, as in the case of the Indians. 
The problems of the United States of America are not 
local any more. 

Looking at this peace with a cold post-atomic eye, we 
can now. appraise with more assurance the experts who 
accept the next war as inevitable and view it as the 
ultimate stabilizer. They indicate an extreme resem 
blance, mentally, to doddering antiques, since their con- 
ceptions fit into the warfare of spears and smooth-bore 
muskets but certainly not into modern weapons. They 
babble about a day that is gone. Or else they are victims 


of a suicide mania, narcotically accepting destruction as 
an irresistible magnet, which is another form of mental 
weakness highly prevalent in these times of stress. The 


leaders in professional military thought, fortunately, do 
not fall generally into these classes and mostly have been 
careful to avoid verbal build-ups ‘for that war which 
could be so easily the third time and out. 


X E DO HAVE PEACE TODAY, NO MATTER ABOUT ITS NOT 


being signed on a greentopped table. The demand is for 
us to use it. Whether the present time counts eventually 
as an uneasy armistice or as the beginning of a new dis- 
pensation of life will depend principally on our developed 
attitude. It will depend oa this attitude’s sustaining a 
policy of calm comprehension which hitherto we might 
have gotten along without, but which now is vital. 
Possession of the atom bomb, it seems clear, is part of 
our chance, since it can serve as a temporary deterrent 
to disturbance of the peace. All our strength and tough- 
ness, material as well as spiritual, all our forebearance 
and skill, are going to be called on for this new role of 
pacific leadership. The chatter of recklessness contributes 
no help. Our opportunity can be expressed in the same 
words spoken to our fathers almost eighty-seven years 
ago, whether “we shall nobly save or meanly lose the last 
best hope of earth.” The steps in this leadership will be 
taken by the men politically responsible—but the shaping 
motive can come only from the expanding will of the 
American people. 
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ADA’s New New Deal 


How young Franklin Roosevelt won his surprising election to Congress 


and what this ADA victory means as a possibility for gains all over. 


ARTHUR D. MORSE 


a i TWIN BLIGHTS OF A DEMOCRACY ARE POLITICIANS 
who scoff at ideals and idealists who sneer at 
politics.” 

This statement of the problem by Paul A. Porter, for- 
mer OPA administrator and now a member of the 
national board of Americans for Democratic Action, 
points up the fruitful union of politics and ideals which 
resulted in the recent election to Congress of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr. 

The overwhelming victory of Roosevelt over a cynical 
New York Tammany machine climaxed the emergence 
of ADA as an heir of the New Deal and an organization 
whose influence extends far beyond its membership. It 
indicates that there is a course of action for the citizen 
who wonders how he can function politically without 
hating himself in the morning. The young independents 
of ADA in this campaign joined with the labor unions, 
insurgent Democrats and New York’s Liberal Party. 
ADA was neither a third party movement nor a tail to 
any exisung party, but it offered an honorable haven for 
honparusans in search of a candidate of integrity. 

New York’s 20th Congressional District extends from 
26th Street to 116th Street on the West Side of Manhat- 
tan. The late Sol Bloom was its representative for 
twenty-six years, and it seemed a foregone conclusion 
that a special election on May 17 would return a Demo 
crat to the vacant seat. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., thirty- 
four, and in the political image of his father, was avail- 
able for the Democratic nomination. 

In five years of service in the navy, he had risen from 
ensign to commander. For his conduct in action off Sicily 
he had received the Purple Heart and Silver Star. For 
the sinking of a Japanese submarine by a destroyer escort 
under his command he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. Since the war, as a member of the law firm of 
Poletti, Diamond, Freidin, and Mackay he had displayed 
ability and made it clear he was committed to a political 
career. Roosevelt had served actively as a member of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, as chairman of 
Mayor O’Dwyer’s Committee on Unity (combating in- 
tolerance), and as national housing chairman of the 
American Veterans Committee. As national vice-chair- 
Americans for Democratic Action he had ex- 
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—By a member of Americans for Democratic 
Action who also shares F.D.R. Jr.’s background 
in Young Democrats, American Veterans Com- 
mittee, and the U.S. Navy. Between times, he 
has been an editor and publicist; now is free- 
lancing. 
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pressed views in vigorous agreement with the Fair Deal 
platform of the Democratic Party. 

But to Tammany Hall, the New York County Demo 
cratic organization, Roosevelt was not a party regular. 
He had associated with the Young Democrats, a group 
devoted to good government and reform within the party 
and he was friendly with leaders of the Liberal Party, a 
local political organization split from the leftward 
moving American Labor Party. Typical of the Tam 
many approach was the conversation that Roosevelt re 
ported having had with Hugo E. Rogers, Manhattan 
borough president and the leader of the Hall. Attet 
Roosevelt outlined his position on vital current issues, 
Rogers told him brusquely that Tammany was interested 
in politicians, not statesmen. With the congressional elec- 
tion apparently “in the bag,” the organization turned to 
one of its regulars, a Municipal Court justice by the name 
of Benjamin Shalleck. 


| = LiperaL Party ENDORSED RoosEVELT As ITS CANDI 
date, and voted to support him after a meeting at which 
the candidates were invited to express their views. (Justice 
Shalleck was unable to attend.) A considerable obstacle 
facing Roosevelt was the fact that his name would appear 
on the ballot only on the Liberal Party line and in the 
last election the Liberals in the district had polled only 
10,000 votes for Truman. Roosevelt's supporters decided 
that he required another line on the ballot for indepen- 
dents who preferred to avoid party labels, and a Four 
Freedoms Party was hastily formed. For listing on the 
ballot, nominating petitions with the signatures of 3,000 
residents were required. With only ten days to go be- 
fore the deadline, the ADA, labor unions, and insurgent 
Democrats mobilized to obtain the signatures. West 
Side ADA chapters swung into high gear and their 
canvassers alone were responsible for 9,000 names. By the 
May 7 deadline, the coalition had collected 25,630 sig- 
natures and Roosevelt was the candidate of the Four 
Freedoms Party. 

ADA members from all over the city now poured into 
Roosevelt headquarters at the Hotel Greystone for pre 
election assignments. They were joined by the Young 
Democrats, the Fair Deal Democrats, the local CIO, 
AFL, and railway unions, and the forces of Democratic 
district leader Robert Blaikie, who defiantly walked out 
on Tammany. From a second headquarters at the Hotel 
Alamac, the Liberal Party and its affiliated unions 
mapped their equally vigorous campaign. 

The ADA was assigned 32 election districts in the 
most populous section. Their volunteers carried on a 
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house to house canvass during which they discussed the 
issues with thousands of voters and obtained pledges 
of support. Roosevelt himself spent eighteen hours a day 
touring the district, speaking in behalf of civil rights, 
public housing, the North Atlantic Pact, the Marshall 
Plan, repeal of the aft-Hartley Act, liberalized DP 
legislation, and repudiation of Franco Spain. At his 
street meetings, which were announced in advance by 
ADA and Liberal sound trucks, he frequently drew 
crowds of a thousand. As Washington Correspondent 
Lowell Mellett observed, “He did more in one campaign 
to educate that congressional district in today’s basic is- 
sues than Tammany ever has done or is likely to do.” 

Tammany was not taking Roosevelt passively. One 
charge was that the Liberal and Four Freedoms candi- 
date was spending hundreds of thousands of dollars en 
canvassers. Actually these volunteers received no com 
pensation, Roosevelt’s only paid workers being full ume 
clerical people. The statement which Roosevelt later filed 
with the State Election Board listed total expenditures 
of $32,502.60. Tammany also whipped up religious loyal- 
ties and antagonisms in the area with characteristic em- 
phasis on the “Jewish vote” and the “Catholic vote.” Its 
election workers presented varied stories of why support 
ot Justice Shalleck represented a theological victory for 
each group. Roosevelt was attacked as a carpetbagger 
who had just moved in and was simply trading on his 
name. 

William H. McIntyre, the Republican candidate, em- 
phasized ineffectively the panacea of less government 
spending, while Annette Rubinstein, the American Labor 
hope, concentrated on denouncing the North Atlantic 
Pact, the Marshall Plan, and other Roosevelt-supported 
measures which her party called “war mongering.” 

One young ADA canvasser knocked at a door on the 
fifth floor of a walk-up in the Hell’s Kitchen section. A 
tremendous man with a bristling mustache and a Balkan 
accent opened the door. 

“I'm from Roosevelt headquarters,” said the ADA‘er, 
“and I'd like to talk about the coming election.” 

The man looked at him stolidly, then pointed to a 
picture on the wall. “That is King Peter of Macedonia,” 
he growled, “the only true monarch.” 

“Er-uh, of course,” agreed the young man_ weakly, 
“but I'd like to speak to you about Franklin D. Roose 
velt .. es 
“King Peter of Macedonia,” continued the quivering 
moustache, “is absolute, the only true ~ 

“Can't we talk about Roosevelt?” asked _ the 
timidly. 

At that a large alcoholic woman clutching 
pan roared in from the kitchen. “Did I hear vou men- 
tion the name Roosevelt?” she demanded. 

“Oh, no, Ma’am,” the young man replied quickly. “we 
monarch, King 


Visitor 


trving 


were just talking about the onlv true 
Peter of Macedonia.” 

The Roosevelt volunteers, like 90 percent of the 
A4D.\’ers, had had no previous political experience. They 
were of all ages. occupations, and professions. Members 
of Students for Democratic Action, ADA’s college off 
spring, reported for election chores from City College, 
Columbia, and New York University. 

In a second canvass of their area, ADA district cap 


tains, each with a five-man team, revisited those residents 
who had indicated preference for Roosevelt, giving out 
cards with the location of polling places and a picture 
of the voting machine and its Four Freedoms and Lib- 
eral levers tor Roosevelt. Lists of Roosevelt pledges had 
been prepared both alphabetically and by buildings, and 
the organization functioned smoothly. Other elements 
ot the coalition, particularly the Liberal Party, led by 
Manhattan Chairman Murray Baron and Vice-Chairman 
Alex Rose, were carrying on similar activities in their 
areas. 

At 4:30 o'clock on the morning of Election Day, May 
17, 500 ADA workers reported at the Greystone Hotel. 
At the entrance of the Grand Ballroom each was checked 
off, then sent to join other members of his team. The 
district captains received kits containing lists of voters to 
be challenged and poll-watchers’ certificates, and they 
were given a secret telephone number which could be 
called in the event of emergencies at the polls. All mem- 
bers of the district teams already had been instructed in 
the use and checking of the voting machines. 

The 500 amateur politicos then served themselves to a 
Gl-style breakfast and were driven to the polling places 
by automobiles loaned and operated by other volun- 
teers. By 5:30 o'clock, half an hour before the polls 
opened, every district was covered. 

By 9 o'clock, there were lines of voters at the polls and 
it was apparent to Tammany observers that the whirl- 
wind campaign was reaping a harvest. 

The Roosevelt organization had two watchers at each 
poll, one to determine the eligibility of voters, the other 
to check off names of those previously pledged to Roose- 
velt. Beyond the poll limits other workers distributed 
Roosevelt literature. From noon until six in the evening, 
the teams were increased, and those people pledged to 
Roosevelt who had not yet voted were prodded to the 
polls by flying squads. As many as five visits and phone 
calls were made in some cases to bring out a single voter. 

It had been estimated that as many as 50,000 of the 
138,000 eligibles might vote, because of the unusual in- 
terest in the campaign. The final tally exceeded 80,000! 
Roosevelt's sweep was overwhelming—with 10,109 votes 
on the Four Freedoms line and 31,037 on the Liberal, he 
had received 50.9 percent of the entire vote. Shalleck’s 
tally was 24,352, while McIntyre and Miss Rubinstein 
trailed badly with 10,026 and 5,348 respectively. In the 
5th Assembly District in which both ADA and the Lib- 
eral Party operated, Roosevelt received half of his total 
vote. A combination of Cetailed organization, sound is- 
sues, and a magnetic candidate had buried the smoke 
filled rooms under an avalanche. A national vice-chair- 
man of Americans for Democratic Action would enlarge 
the articulate group of new New Dealers in Congress. 


(= LIBERALS HAD PLAYED A VITAL ROLE IN THE VICTORY, 
but theirs is a local organization and a recognized politi- 
cal party. For ADA, functioning nationally as a potential 
magnet for independents holding the balance of power, 
the triumph was a milestone. Over 120 ADA chapters 
with 35,000 members in thirty-odd states knew they had 
a winner—with more to come. It was a hopeful change 
from the “government-in-exile” atmosphere that pervaded 
the first meeting of ADA’s founders. 

That was on January 4, 1947, only twenty months after 
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the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose program was 
already being whittled away. James Loeb, Jr., former 
national director of the Union tor Democratic Action, 
had called a conference of 150 distinguished New Deal 
ers in Washington to rebuild the Roosevelt coalition ot 
liberals and trade unionists, emancipated from all 
party labels. The group included small businessmen, 
artists, and union and farm leaders. Among them were 
three former OPA admin 
strators—Leon Henderson, 
Chester Bowles, and Paul 
A. Porter; Wilson Wyatt, 
whose housing program 
had been torpedoed; Isador 
Lubin, former chief of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Walter Reuther and James 
Carey of the CIO; the 
ILGWU’s David Dubin 
sky; and Elmer Davis, 
who had headed the Office 
of War Information. Frank 
P. Graham, then president 
of the University of North 
Carolina, was a charter 
member, as was young 
Mayor Hubert Humphrey 
ot Minneapolis. But the 
closest link to the New 
Deal was provided by the 
presence and active partici- 
pation of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and FDR, Jr. 

Two months later, ADA 
launched its nationwide 
drive to recruit non-Com 
munist liberals’ ADA 
provided an immediate 
meeting-ground for the 
disunited CIO, AFL, and 
independent unions 
whose schisms had_ been 
further widened by the activities of Henry Wallace. 

ADA’s first statement of policy in March, 1947, called 
for enactment of fair employment practices legislation, 
safeguarding of labor’s rights, extension of the TVA 
principle to other areas, federal aid to equalize educa 
tional opportunity, an over-all housing law and continu 
ation of rent controls, extension of social security cove! 
age, admission of more displaced persons, and opposition 
to increased military influence in the atomic energy 
program, 

With this statement as a springboard, ADA chapters 
were soon formed in many states, developing local pro 
grams for community action. Eduard C. Lindeman ot 
the New York School of Social Work was named chair 
man of the New York chapter at 
was sharply critical of Governor Dewey's legislative re: 
ord. The Independent Voters of Illinois — with 3,00 
members—which had been a major factor in the election 
of Chicago’s reform Mayor Kennelly, voted to affiliat 
with ADA. One of its leaders was Paul Douglas, th 
University of Chicago economist who now is a leading 
Senate liberal. In Oregon, Newspaper Publisher Mont 


a conference which 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 


Sweetland, ADA national board member, led 


against a state sales tax designed for the one-sided reliet 
of realty interests. Although the nineteen other Oregon 
dailies favored the tax, ADA helped to deteat the 
by a 3-] margin in a special election. In Minnesota, the 


a hight 


measure 
dynamic Hubert Humphrey, reelected mayor of Minne 
apolis by overwhelming vote, was a treless leader 
ADA while his supporters launched their drive to 
him to the Senat 
A voluminous ADA re 
Total 


urged support ot 


port, “Toward 
Peace,” 
the non-Communist | lett 
abroad “as the keystone of 
effective foreign policy.” 
The document 
world is 


whose 
thesis was “ou 
not vet condemned to the 
fatal choice between fascist 
reaction and communist 
totalitarianism,’ was en 
dorsed by a distinguished 
roster, including Stewart 
Alsop, Marquis Childs, 
Elmer Davis, Barry Bing- 
ham, Mark Ethridge, Earl 
G. Harrison, Quincy 
Howe, Herbert H. Leh 
man, Archibald MacLeish, 
Reinhold Neibuhr, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Arthur Schles 
inger, Jr.. and Adlai E. 
Stevenson. It rejected the 
alternatives of a pre- 
ventive war and of a soft 
policy toward Russian 
vigorously 
supported the Marshall 
Plan as “the highest point 
U. S. foreign policy has 
reached since Roosevelt.” 
ADA then called for a 
positive American policy based on democratic needs and 
values and stressed that a careful distinction should be 
drawn “between social change which increases freedom 
il change which diminishes that 


expansion. It 


of expression and_ soc 


freedom.” 


| HE STATEMENT WAS NOT A RUBBER STAMP FOR AMERI 


‘ 1] 
major fallacies. 


can toreign policy; it pointed out five 
} , } 
to ADA, were the belief that military 


containment is enough, the solicitation of any and all allies 


] hese, iccordain 


in an unlimited crusade against communism, the em 
phasis on imposing capitalism on the rest of the world, 
the assumption that fascism is dead, and finally the fal 
is-catch-can program. 

*f ADA’s first 


d announced his presidential candidacy 


annual convention, 
\ cet. It was clear that in the coming 
lections the Wallace forces would oppose Paul Douglas 
ind Adlai E. Stevenson in Illinois as well as many other 
\DA-backed lil 


Marsh 


who had the effronterv to sup 








Although labor leaders, intellectuals, and men and 
women ot prominence, especially in social welfare, were 
flocking to the new organization, ADA had not at- 
tracted mass membership in any sense comparable to the 
pyrotechnic appeal of its rival, the Progressive Citizens 
ot America. ADA’s constitution made the unequivocal 
statement that “all forms of totalitarianism, including 
communism, are incompatible with these objectives.” 
This was a bitter pill for many non-Communist liberals 
who telt that the emphasis upon exclusion played into 
the hands of reaction. It was meat for Mr. Wallace’s 
following and a considerable factor in the slowness of 
ADA growth. But ADA was building solidly. In Febru- 
ary 1948, 675 delegates from forty states attended the first 
convention in Philadelphia, the city in which three presi- 
dential candidates would soon be nominated. Walter 
Reuther fired the delegates with a speech in which he 
said, “Our slogan should not be ‘Back to the New Deal,’ 
but ‘Forward from where the New Deal left off.” In 
adopting its program for 1948, ADA pointed up the 
necessity of discovering, developing, and nominating 
liberal candidates and then getting out the vote. The 
convention reaffirmed its independence of what it con- 
sidered Communist-dominated groups. 


A, EARLY AS Marcu, 1948, ADA HAD LAUNCHED THE 
campaign which later resulted in one of its most impres- 
sive victories. Democratic leaders throughout the country 
received a letter signed by Hubert Humphrey, James 
Roosevelt, and Jacob Arvey of Chicago, asking their 
pledge for an uncompromising civil rights plank in the 
platform to be adopted at the national convention in July. 


There was strong feeling within ADA that the Demo- 
cratic convention must consider other candidates besides 
President Truman and a movement developed for a 
ticket to consist of General Eisenhower and Supreme 
Court Associate Justice William Douglas. The President's 
leadership at this juncture seemed to be at its most in- 
effectual and the Congress had failed to act on thirteen 
of eighteen measures which ADA considered desirable. 
Among these were an anti-inflation program for which 
Bowles, Henderson, and Porter had battled. the Taft 
Ellender-Wagner housing proposal, raising of the mini 
mum wage from its 40-cent level, federal aid to educa 
tion, comprehensive health insurance, and antimonopoly 
legislation. Civil rights had drawn a complete blank. 
Bills to impose federal penalties for lynching, to set up 
an FEPC, and to outlaw the poll tax in federal elec- 


uons, had died without a fight. On its positive side, the 
accomplishments of the Congress were equally repugnant 
to ADA. President Truman had attacked this dismal 
record, but he had not rallied popular support, and ADA 
was frankly searching tor vigorous new presidential 
timber. 

But if the nomination of Mr. Truman filled ADA with 
misgivings, its fight for a civil rights plank in the plat- 
form was a historic victory. ADA had set up_head- 
quarters near the Democratic convention. Its staff joined 
with members within the state delegations to conduct 
civil rights canvasses and stimulate interest in the pro- 
posed plank. Outstanding ADA’ers were assigned to 
various delegations where they stressed the significance 
of the civil rights program. 

Hubert Humphrey and Hugh Mitchell had led the 
uphill fight within the Platform Committee but when 
Senator Myers of Pennsylvania read a weak majority 
civil rights resolution on the convention floor, it ap- 
peared that the advocates of the empty phrase had again 
prevailed. The threat of a southern revolt had frightened 
the Democratic leaders into submission. Then Andy 
Biemiller, former Wisconsin congressman, introduced 
ADA’s minority resolution and paved the way for a blaz- 
ing speech by Humphrey in support of an uncompro- 
mising stand. The convention was carried in a tumultu- 
ous vote and the minority resolution adopted. In a 
four-month campaign, ADA had restored some of the 
Rooseveltian vigor to the Democratic party. 

As President Truman’s barnstorming campaign flared 
up in a fighting affirmation of the Roosevelt program 
and its continuation as the Fair Deal, ADA supported 
him with every resource. In New York, Tammany 
efforts were conspicuous by their apathy and it was ADA 
and Liberal Party teamwork that brought out the Tru- 
man vote. Even the traditional Madison Square Garden 
windup rally, usually sponsored by the Democratic 
organization, was held under the auspices of the Liberals. 


\¢ HEN THE ELECTION RETURNS WERE IN, AD.A’s  sic- 


nificance as a national force was established. More than 
one third of the liberals elected to Congress and governor- 
ships were active ADA members, as had been many of 
their ward and precinct workers. 

The Independent Voters of Illinois had scored the 
election of twelve of their fourteen candidates, with Paul 
Douglas defeating The Chicago Tribune's Scnator 
Brooks, by 395,000 votes. Adlai E. Stevenson, one of 
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ADA’s Chicago founders, rolled up a plurality of 565,000 
over a gubernatorial rival who had always enjoyed The 
Tribune's blessing. 

In Michigan, thirty-seven-year-old, ADA-backed Men- 
nen Williams won for governor by 150,000 votes, while 
Chester Bowles became governor of Connecticut in one 
of the most startling upsets. Hubert Humphrey ran 
ahead of Truman in Minnesota, eliminating Joe Ball 
from the Senate by over 200,000 votes; in Missouri, 
Richard Bolling, former ADA Midwest field director, 
won a congressional seat from a Republican conservative; 
in New Jersey, ADA Vice-Chairman Charles Howell 
became the first liberal to represent the 4th Congressional 
District in thirty-five years, wenning a farm area by a 
30,000 margin; in the Northwest, ADA manned 272 
Washington precincts to place Hugh Mitchell in Con 
gress. 

Because of the dominance of the Old Guard in making 
Republican nominations, most of the ADA support went 
to Democrats. But when the Republicans nominated a 
man of social vision like New York’s Congressman Jacob 
Javits, ADA backed him—and he won. Where Demo 
cratic candidates were nonentities to be manipulated by 
the boss; ADA withheld endorsement. This objective 
approach has made ADA a home for the voter to whom 
party designations are a minor consideration. It no doubt 
accounts for such members as Arthur H. Schlesinger, 
Sr., of Harvard, chairman of the Massachusetts chapter: 
Professors Richard Wade of Rochester University and 
Stuart G. Brown of Syracuse, vice-chairmen of the New 
York state organization; and Kermit Eby of the Univer 
sity of Chicago. 


O.. CONSPICUOUS FEATURE OF ADA’s TECHNIQUE WAS 
its appeal to youth. As Senator Humphrey put it, “Young 
people who had political ideas had their first great chance 
to develop under President Roosevelt, and the ADA pro 
gram is to give them enlarged opportunities.” In_ this 
connection the 200 college chapters of Students for Demo 
cratic Action provide training-ground. 

ADA soon found it could not waste time in celebrating 
its election triumphs, for the 81st Congress demonstrated 
that the liberal gains did not offset the teamwork of 
Dixiecrats and Republicans. As ADA convened for its 
second convention in Chicago in April, this year, the 
right-wing coalition had won a Senate fight against 
curbing the filibuster and the Truman Fair Deal pro- 
gram appeared to be halted. Faced by mounting domestic 
and international problems and with Congress in the 
grip of reaction, the 1949 convention presented a ringing 
affirmation of the Fair Deal. And its solution to the con- 
gressional dilemma—more liberals in 1950! The great 
gains of 1948 had not been enough. 

Senator Humphrey was elected national chairman by 
the unanimous vote of the 600 delegates. It was decided 
to hold Fair Deal conferences all over the country to 
mobilize public support for the Truman program and 
bring pressure upon legislators. 

The domestic policv hammered out by the convention 
hit at segregation and discrimination, repeated the de- 
mand for federal aid to education, and insisted upon 
safeguards in the federal loyalty program. In this latter 
connection ADA called for confrontation of accusers by 
the accused, specific written charges, and disclosed evi- 
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dence. On the subject of academic treedom ADA said: 

“We subscribe to the rights ot teachers to full freedom 
of research and publication, to promote tull and free 
discussion in the classroom, to organize freely in their 
own interests, to join and participate treely in political 
organizations of their choice, and to speak treely on any 
subject they may choose.” 

The convention said that “every American should have 
access to an adequate diet through extension of the school 
lunch program and special food allotments to needy 
groups.” 

The foreign policy statement called for strengthening 
of the United Nations as the best means to eventual estab 
lishment of a world government with powers adequate 
for the prevention of war. In Soviet-American relations, 
the delegates maintained that “the issues raised for the 
free world are not basically economic 1S8sues,; they are 
in the deepest sense issues of human dignity and of 
human freedoms.” To confront Russia’s policies, ADA 
called for a firm, clear American program which “must 
meet the moral challenge of the USSR with unfailing 
support of human values and individual rights.” In 
raising the standards of living in Europe and in under 
developed areas, and in the support of democratic forces 
everywhere, ADA saw the most effective resistance to 
communism. Coupled with this, the organization favored 
ratification of the North Atlantic Pact and a congressional 
investigation to.determine the security requirements of 
the National Military Establishment. It demanded “vig 
orous reaffirmation of the principle that all parts of the 
Military Establishment, its policy, its budget, and its 
publicity, are subject to civilian control, and that current 
violations of this principle must be stopped.” 

Regarding the world food problem, the ADA favored 
“the development of the Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion into an authority capable of carrying out a world 
food plan which will strive for the elimination of famine 
and will provide a steady demand the world over for 
farm products.” 


A, THE SAME TIME THESE WORDS WERE BEING FORMULATED 
last April, they were being implemented in New York’s 
20th Congressional District, for young Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy had just been announced. As the 
convention planned for the vital elections of 1950, it re 
ceived a telegram from the son of the late President: 

= we have a real fight on our hands .. . it is the 
same fight for which ADA has fought since its incep 
tion. It is the fight for liberal progressive government, 
not tomorrow, but today. It is the fight for President 
Truman’s Fair Deal program not in 1950 but in 1949... 
ADA in New York is in my corner and is working 
mightily to achieve this victory not for me personally 
but for the principles in which we believe.” 

The convention delegates who heard Roosevelt’s mes 
sage knew that the outcome of the New York by-election 
would be significant indication of ADA’s future as an 
independent organization. They knew it svmbolized the 
traditional conflict between grasping, decadent machine 
politics and a vounger aspiration. If the delegates had 
known the impending result, they might have keen more 
sanguine than they were about the nation’s future, for 
this was to be one battle in which the idealists had the 
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Public care of the mentally ill is here presented as a measure of civilization, 


with a program of community service in this field to challenge any individual. 


DR. GEORGE S, STEVENSON 


| DO NOT BELIEVE THERE HAS EVER BEEN A TIME WHEN 
clear understanding ot the role of the citizen has 
meant so much as today. We live in a democracy, a sys- 
tem in which respect for the individual is fundamental, 
and democracy is measured by this attitude rather than 
by the bare resylts. Results—as such—can be shown also 
by benevolent autocracy. 

People could die like flies in the epidemics of fifty years 
ago, yet our authorities strdined practically every resource 
of science to find relief for the victims, and democracy 
could be said in those circumstances to enjoy its fullest 
expression. Such scourges have been made rare today. 
But our concern for the individual, especially the mentally 
ill individual, does not appear to have advanced and deep- 
ened with scientific progress, and the full resources of 
modern knowledge certainly are not made available to all 
of those afflicted. Democracy is to that extent defective. 
Some states are of course less able financially than others, 
but at least the fault is not poverty when communities fail 
to make the improvements that cost nothing. 

This neglect is a measure of ourselves and no amount 
of progress in television, splitting the atom, or air-speed 
can raise one whit a civilization that does not reflect a 
concern about people. 

It is no overemphasis, 
handle our mentally ill is the most searching test and 
measure of our citizenship. If we measure by other cri- 
teria, we may be misguided by excellent work in areas 


: 
believe, to say that the wav we 


where the sailing is clear and where prejudice and stigma 
are less in evidence. We must be warned also that where 
a people does not pass the test, where it disregards the 


mentally ill, its humanity in other aspects of life—for 
example, in the care of dependent children, in education, 
in the wise handling in court of behavior deviations and 
in the development of talents and potentialities—is poorly 
founded and cannot be assured. 


oa 


—“What Can I Do?” was the provocative title 
(March, this year) of one of The Survey’s most 
practical articles. A group of busy and highly 
useful people pointed out various ways in which 
the volunteer of good will might give time effec- 
tively toward solving the problems of our times. 
The present article concentrates its answer en- 
tirely upon individual opportunities and respon- 
sibilities in the field of mental health. The author 
is medical director of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and president of the Ameri- 


can Psychiatric Association. 
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Medical reports show 650,000 patents in mental hos 
pitals today, with 300,000 more being admitted this year. 
My personal estimates indicate at least 300,000 others, 
equally ill mentally, but not hospitalized. 

When I say hospital, however, it does not necessarily 
mean hospital. That may be simply a pretty word for an 
institution, better, it is true, than the old almshouse in 
many respects, but not by any means justifying the desig 
nation “hospital” for a large portion of its cases. It cannot 
deserve this designation if it does not have the requisite 
staff and other resources. It cannot be a hospital if the 
money provided for the care of patients is less than $2 
per day for everything—medical services and all main- 
tenance. The American Psychiatric Association, at a time 
when the dollar was worth more than now, set a mini 
mum standard of $2.50 a day for the provision of cus 
todial care and $5 a day for active treatment. No state 
in the entire United States has yet met that standard. 


oo HOUSING OF MENTAL PATIENTS IS THOROUGHLY INADE- 
quate and overcrowded. The hospitals now place 11 beds 
where 10 should be. Patients are often held in local jails 
rather than in local general hospitals before being ad 
mitted to special mental hospitals. The buildings too 
often are antiquated, vermin infested, malodorous, in 
flammable, and have poor sanitation. In a view of the 
country as a whole, some states can be rated as more 
fortunate in these respects. Compared, however, to the 
services rendered by our better general hospitals and 
compared with what science has to offer, even our best 
state has little reason to be proud. 

And from the housing of the mentally ill one can go 
on through all the categories of service and find the same 
substandard conditions—food, recreation, grooming and 
bathing, the provision of satisfying, useful, and healing 
work, the protection of patients from injury by the staff 
or by other patients, protection from exposure to infection 
such as amoebal and tubercle bacilli, the acceptance of 
patients by the public as sick people, and the preservation 
of a close relationship between the patients and their 
families. 

Watch the attitude of the public as a muttering or 
gesticulating passenger enters a bus, in contrast to the 
attitude toward one with a broken leg. In every category 
of care you will find that these people live at a level 
which would not be considered decent by outside stand 
ards. Patients who recover are often discriminated against 
when thev seek jobs, and it is even difficult to discharge 


4 patient who has recovered, because the family has found 


that it can get along much more comfortably without 
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him and does not want him back. 

These are not points of medical care, but of decent 
living. When it comes to medical care, mental disorders 
are neglected in their early and most treatable stages be 
cause the tamilies do not know what to do, or more fre- 
quently even if they know, they can get no help. The 
protessions traditionally responsible are not equipped 
technically to help the incipient mentally ill. This is true 
of doctors, social workers, public health personnel, courts, 
lawyers, ministers, teachers, and supervisors in industry. 
All of these run into early mental cases in their daily 
work. When patients arrive at a hospital there is often 
not a suificient staff of attendants, nurses, and doctors to 
give the help that science dictates. Here again some states 
do better than others. This usually, however, reflects 
their more fortunate lot rather than a higher concept of 
their responsibilities; their resources to do better exceed 
those of many states not doing so well. 


te BASIC CAUSES OF THESE SHORTCOMINGS INCLUDE SUCH 
things as the citizens’ insufficient conception of their 
responsibilities, financial limitations of the state, arclii- 
tectural inadequacy, difficulties in providing service to 
masses of people, unawareness in public attitudes, the 
limitations of the state’s concept of public psychiatry, 
deficiencies in scientific knowledge, and shortcomings in 
the traditions of professional education. 

I want to focus at this time on those causes that have 
to do with citizenship. Some of the prob 
lems are directly due to citizen inertia, 
and in all cases active citizenship par- 
ticipation is needed for their correction. 

It is all too easy to blame the legislature 
for bad psychiatric service because it has not appro- 
priated adequate funds. But legislatures are quite willing 
to appropriate if they are sure of what the public wants. 
It is easy to blame incompetent personnel, but wherever 
there is inadequate personnel, it is exactly what the citi- 
zens have authorized and made available. It was not 
imposed by outside authority. 

In other words, this situation goes back primarily to 
the deficiency of the citizen's concept of his own responsi 
bilities as a citizen. In a democracy the people are the 
government. They elect agents of government to carry 
out certain duties and they invest them with certain 
powers. These agents in this case are the state legislature 
and the governor who emrgloy other persons—teachers, 
policemen, firemen, state commissioners, personnel of 
the various state services—to assist in a technical way. 
But the citizens themselves are still the government and 
these representatives and technicians are merely their 
agents. Citizens so often forget that they cannot in a 
democracy delegate their responsibility nor their con 
science. If the legislature fails, it is either because the 
citizens have chosen bad representatives or have not made 
it clear that they want a good job done—or perhaps have 
made it clear that they don’t. It is a lame excuse to blame 
an inadequate service upon these agents. It obscures the 
real cause, which must be understood if progress is to 
follow. 

The citizens of this country, in fact. have not really 
backed up the employment of adequate personnel and 
they have not supplied administrators with the assistance 
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of facilities needed to do a good job. Unless this is realized 
with absolute clarity, ciuzens will try, as in many, many 
places they have tried, to make scapegoats of their agents. 
I'his never results in a solution, but merely eliminates the 
scapegoats, puts new potential scapegoats in the old places 
and starts the circle over again. This does not mean 
that there has to be an expose 1n order to create scape- 
goals. Again and again employes are made scapegoats 
in a more insidious way. They are denied straw for their 
bricks, they become discouraged and move out of the 
state service of their own accord, usually to be re laced 
by others less competent. The people and their agents 
then excuse themselves on the grounds of inability to 
attract good staff. 

This attitude of our citizens is unpleasantly reminiscent 
of the public’s attitude in those countries in which there 
is no demecracy and no citizen responsibility. When ou 
occupation forces attempted to arouse a feeling of guilt 
in Germany for the atrocities committed in concentration 
camps, they failed. The German had not developed the 
concept of citizen responsibility and citizen conscience 
and he felt no guilt. His had been a feudal system in 
. To him it was thoroughly exonerating 


modern disguise. 
to say, “I am not political. I am just a little man.” But 
if one of us circulates among his neighbors and tells them 
about the inadequacies of the mental health service, he 
is likely to hear, “We engage people to run these services 
and we must put our confidence in them,” or, “What 


can one man do?” Does that not sound like the talk 
from an authoritarian state? 

Are we really a democracy? I think we 
have to be very realistic about this ques 
tion if we are to do anything about it. 
Because we have not been entirely real 

istic, we have been embarrassed again and again in ou 
international dealings by defects in our own democracy. 
Again and again, the fact of discrimination on the basis 
of race, creed, and color is thrown into our teeth in inter 
national deliberations as a means of weakening our posi 
tion, and as a means of discouraging countries who would 
follow our lead as a democracy. If we are honest with 
ourselves we recognize that we live in a country that is 
striving hard to be a democracy but is still immature. 
People still do not fully appreciate even in theory that 
they are the government. If they read a court case they 
ire surprised to find it is the People versus John Doe and 
not the Government versus John Doe, for they have not 
deatified the people as the government. 


X FE ARE AWARE OF THE IMMATURITY OF DEMOCRACY ON 


many points, but the world generally does not realize 
how strenuous a task democracy has undertaken, how 
long a time is required to move out of feudalism. It in 
volves changes in many aspects of life, and social changes 
come slowly. We have been at work on it now for nearly 
200 vears. Our fore bears had been at work for 500 vears 
before that, and Magna Carta was a milestone, not a 
beginning. 

Our growth has been slow in part because we have 
had a constant influx from foreign cultures whose back- 
ground has not been democratic. We have been retarded 
also by the fact that many citizens in the development 


of their personalities go through experiences, especially 
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in childhood and in the home, that tend to make them 
psychologically dependent. They are not good democratic 
timber and yet these people are often the most vocal and 
energetic. Neurotic immaturity is the greatest retardant 
and threat to our democracy. Those who educate our 
children and influence the family atmosphere in which 
children develop and in which adults work thus have 
on their shoulders the task of promoting a more mature 
citizenship. The obstetrician, the pediatrician, the public 
health nurse have the greatest opportunity, for they deal 
with the most pliable years and may influence the home 
atmosphere. The teacher and industry are a part of this 
maturing force, but in years when attitudes have become 
less fluid. The family doctor, clergyman, lawyer, and 
social worker are in strategic positions along the whole 
line. 

It we are not honest about the present immature level 
ot citizenship and, by that token, of our democracy, we 
engender distrust of democracy within our own borders 
and weaken the democratic leadership in countries now 
striving in our direction. If we claim we have matured 
and try to prove it merely by the legal formality of a 
constitution, then we give false assurance to those coun- 
tries which change their constitutions and, of course, find 
that democracy still is not immediately achieved. Our 
task then is to be outspoken about our present status and 
at the same time to emphasize that we see no decent 
alternative except to continue the long struggle to mature 
democratically. 


ie MATURING OF A CITIZEN IS IN ITS ESSENCE THE 
maturing of a responsible human being. It is constant 
change and broadening of attitudes. It is growth away 
from attitudes which come thoughtlessly and easily and 
toward attitudes which emerge from a deeper understand- 
ing of that which man’s endowment has made possible 
for him. It is also a growth which comes from the chal 
lenge to ways long embedded in our culture, inherited 
from past generations. Citizen maturing is the displace 
ment of a fixed and primitive culture by one more fluid 
and adjustable. Those who deal in attitudes and study 
their origins and ways of change, have the task of leader- 
ship in citizen development. The psychiatrist knows how 
arduous it is to change attitudes even in a small way. He 
will not be impatient with slow change, nor will he be 
satisfied with shallow techniques. The social sciences as 
i class are appropriate partners in this enterprise. 

The good psychiatrist, however, is also aware that there 
is something outside his own techniques that brings re- 
covery in some cases. Patients surprise him at times by 
miraculous recovery. He has seen attitudes change under 
the individual influence of the minister of religion and 
the group influences of the Salvation Army and Alco- 
holics Anonymous. He recognizes that the changes that 
must accompany the maturing of citizenship may also be 
brought about designedly and empirically, if not ration 
ally, by other techniques than those of his own discipline. 

Now, how can we as individuals further the maturing 
of citizenship ? 

Leaders in education give us the most important lead. 
They have little confidence in the effectiveness of rote 
learning and the reciting of principles. Classes in citizen- 
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ship are common and the concepts of good citizenship 
can be learned and recited, but there is little assurance 
that these principles will be carried into action even 
within the classroom in which they are recited. Efforts 
to organize one’s thinking are laudable, but progress 
depends upon doing and not talking. It depends upon 
the citizen’s seeing a task to be done and putting his 
hand to it. His effort may be no more than a monthly 
visit to one patient who has been abandoned by his 
family. It matters nothing at first how slight the con- 
tribution may be; out of 
small beginnings may come 
something significant. 

The professionals too are 
citizens first of all, but es- 
pecially equipped for leader- 
ship. They have their duty 
to exercise that leadership to 
the fullest. If they are 
agents of the public — em- 
ployed in services to those 
with behavior disorders — 
this obligation is even 
greater. The National 

Committee for Mental Hygiene and American Psychi 
atric Association have promised that they will fully back 
up any person who gets into trouble through keeping the 
public informed of deficiencies in his service. The attacks 
on Dr. Miriam Van Waters in Massachusetts and her 
vindication offer an example of the recognition of citizen 
ship obligations by professionals. 

If a person’s recreative-avocational inclinations can be 
shaped to his citizenship function, so much the greater 
will be his capacity for achievement and satisfaction. 
Being a citizen is a serious job—sometimes fun, but mak- 
ing steady demands—certainly not just a pastime. 

Perspective is needed for the tasks that fall to a citizen 
today. Some of these are close at hand in his community, 
some are much farther away. No one has as yet fully 
catalogued these responsibilities and opportunities for 
volunteer public service as they face the citizen of the 
United States in the middle of the twentieth century. 
They have grown over the decades at a rate probably 
best reflected by the public expenditures, and the large 
number of world, national, state, and local voluntary 
agencies in which people have joined hands for health 
and welfare. Their breadth and technical intricacy extend 
beyond the capacity of any one citizen. 


Pw THEN PERFORM AS A CITIZEN? THE ANSWER IS THAT 
almost every adult can find within this range enough to 
absorb all his available effort. For those tasks that trans 
cend him, he can find other citizens within whose grasp 
they fall. 


His only recourse for tasks that are beyond his 


powers is to assure himself that other persons in 
whom he has confidence are carrying the responsibility. 
As for himself he will need to inform himself and apply 
himself where, because of his special interest or’ because 
of special need, he is able to work with the greater vigor 
and productivity. Should this searching of his soul lead 
the citizen to devote himself to public mental health. he 
needs first to recognize that alone he is weak and that 


his power is increased by working along with others of 
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like interest. He will then search out and join hands with 
those like-minded people. 

The citizen now will discover that for a field of this 
size and importance, public devotion is surprisingly small. 
He will find that many people experience anxiety when 
facing this field and accordingly shun it. The anxiety 
often is about their own rationality. He will perhaps 
experience himself the inclination to shun a field that 
highlights his own unreason. He will note that few cases 
get into the mortality statistics by way of mental illness 
and so people are not impelled to do something about 
it. He will find that the mystery of mental illness, as 
happens with any mystery, has engendered a supernatural 
explanation—possession by evil spirits or retribution for 
sin. The profane, obscene words and acts of the mentally 
ill, so often foreign to their normal gentleness, seem to 
support this idea, And so the mentally ill are shamed and 
stigmatized and likewise their families, who hide their 
disgrace and avoid putting a hand to a public problem 
in whose solution they have a stake. 

When the citizen who is ready to devote his limited 
available capacity to mental health appreciates these 
things, he is ready to go ahead. Joining forces with those 
of like interest is not merely joining an organization and 
paying dues to support a paid staff. It means that the 
member and his group must, first of all, personally come 
to know the needs of their community in this field. 
If there are many in this mental hygiene society, some 
can look into one corner of the community, others, into 
another, and their joint efforts may give the whole pic- 
ture. If there are few, it means that this initial survey 
will take longer and that so much effort may be absorbed 
in doing something about what is found that the whole 
range is never covered. One can know, however, that his 
expedition is likely to take him into all corners where the 
lives of people are being influenced—public health and 
medical care, church and school, social service, the courts 
and police, industry, recreation, group conflicts, and prob- 
lems of minorities. One could catalogue some things for 
him to do in advance without going through this process, 
but he would be working blindly. 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION TO HELP IMPROVE THE MENTAL 
health of others and the standards in your community 
might well include the following: 


—Form groups for reading and discussion under ex- 
pert leadership. 

—Contribute books and gifts for recreation to your 
mental hospital. 

-If you have a relative or friend in a mental hospital 
visit him unless the doctor advises otherwise. 

—Support measures for improved facilities and in 
creased personnel in mental hospitals. 

—Urge that attention be paid to the mental health of 
teachers and pupils. 


—Urge that adequate psychiatric service be given in 
courts, especially juvenile courts. 

—Do not tolerate the use of jails for the detention of 
mentally sick persons. 

—Investigate admission procedures in state hospitals 
and insist that mentally sick people may go to mental 
hospitals voluntarily, or on doctor’s recommendation, 
without court appearance unless demanded. 

—Urge that your local radio station carry mental health 
programs as part of its public service. 

—Urge that playgrounds and adequate recreational 
facilities be provided in your neighborhood. 

—Urge that your local hospital admit and treat emo- 
tional as well as physical disturbances. 

—Encourage nurses, aides, and students to work in 
mental hospitals. 

—Make mental health an integral part of the program 
of your club. 

—Become acquainted with as many as possible of the 
other organizations in your community and try to get 
them interested. 

—Write to the Committee on Cooperation with Lay 
Groups of the American Psychiatric Association to enlist 
their help. Their address is 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


; = THINGS ALL NEED TO BE DONE, BUT THEY WILL BE 
done only by responsible government, that is, through 
active citizenship. You are the government. By respon- 
sible I mean a kind of morality, a feeling of obligation. 
There are two paths to the achievement of this responsi- 
bility. One is a government by benevolent authoritarian- 
ism, the other is democracy. Anything in between is 
more or less indefinite, confusing, and ineffective because 
of its uncertainty of its responsibility. Are you, by what 
you do, strengthening democracy? Or are you, by what 
you fail to do, surrendering your birthright? 

The test of a democracy is the way it handles its hard 
problems, and its service to the mentally ill and its effort 
to preserve mental health are such a test. If the citizen 
approaches this problem studiously and energetically with 
an understanding that it is his and he cannot renounce 
it, he will discover things to do and gain strength from 
doing them. If the difficulties lead him to tacit renuncia- 
tion of his obligations, he will be calloused for other 
duties also, and his failures as a citizen will be accom 
panied by well-recognized evidences of guilt. This feeling 
of guilt is really a hope for him, a prompting to return 
to useful activity; the evasions are his handicap. Those 
professions that deal in disorders of behavior have a 
second obligation, as citizens also, to improve public at 
titudes. 

There is real urgency upon the citizen for action, be 
cause he is already operating on a deficit. His ways 
change slowly while the complexity of his life increases 
fast, and the lag becomes greater. He will be deeper in 
the rut tomorrow. His task will not get easier. It is 
easiest now. 


RE 
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The cocktail hour means tequila and a view from the yoof to a GI student and his wife 


N EXOTIC foreign atmosphere, expert in- 
struction, free tuition, low living costs might 
seem the answers to an art student’s dream. 

They are, however, reality for some 200 former 
GI’s in the Mexican mountain town of San Miguel 
de Allende. For extracurricular activity, bullfights 
and fiestas take the place of basketball and proms. 


Students at the VA-approved Escuela Universi- 
taria de Bellas Artes, these young Americans work, 
play and relax under breath-taking vistas with the 
comfortable assurance that their instruction and 
equipment is being paid for by a grateful United 
States government and that their monthly veterans 
allowances of $75-$105-$120 (according to how 
many, if any, dependents they have brought 
along) will protect them from the art students’ 
traditional privilege of starvation. Rents of $10- 
$12 a month and monthly food bills of $45 for 
two are often the factor which convinces many 


to develop their artistic talents here rather than 
pursue more “practical” studies at home. 


Since there is no strict regime of classes, the 
serious student soon realizes the importance of 
self-discipline. The folkways of the village and 
the vivid Mexican colors are apt to attract his 
attention at first to pottery design and postal-card 
realism. But he eventually becomes intrigued with 
new concepts espoused by some of Mexico’s best 
painters on the school’s faculty. One of the war’s 
unexpected by-products may be this fresh note in 
American art. 


In addition to painting, most of the students— 
especially those with families—find it necessary 
to study Spanish. They must learn to understand, 
not only their instructors but their own children 
who attend the village public school and speak 
like natives. 
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On a busman’s holiday, American art students help decorate the escuela for a fiesta 
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Where the river begins—the foaming Columbia in the Canadian Rockies 


CVA — Order on the Frontier 


Northwest’s fabulous resources, having been slashed, polluted, squandered, 


and eroded, can yet be salvaged by bringing cutthroat selfishness into line. 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


T" NorTHWEST HAS BEEN A REALM OF LEGENDARY 
dimensions, always. Abundance is its trademark. It 
claims the swiftest rivers, the thickest forests, the deepest 
canyons, the most apples, the bulkiest mountains, the big- 
gest salmon, the fiercest cougars, the’ heaviest elk, the 
greenest valleys. Superlatives govern everything from the 
width of glaciers to the length of beaches. 

Cut down a grove of fir or pine? Why not? Another 
grows just beyond the horizon. Graze off a meadow? 
Grass to a Hereford’s belly mats a thousand meadows. 
Divert a stream? The region is ribbed with foaming 
waterways. Suppose the fish die in pollution and wild- 
fe loses its woodland home. Has not the Columbia been 


the salmon’s lair since the Pleistocene? 


li 
Could deer ever 
The region teems with black-tails. The growth 
Northwest is a tale of land grants doled out 
promiscuously to railroads, of school timber peddled to 
lumbermen with high places, of federal 
igencies spending millions in public funds with no re 
lation to the programs of other bureaus. 

jut in 1949 A.D., nearly a century and a half after the 


friends in 
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white men came with the flag of freedom, resources are 
playing out. And the national government at last has a 
plan for the orderly and coordinated developmen: of the 
country’s final frontier. 

This plan is CVA—a Columbia Valley Authority. 

CVA would be built around the two great existing 
dams on the Columbia River—Grand Coulee and Bonne 
ville. It also would include the McNary and Chief Joseph 
Dams, to be added at a cost of approximately $475.000,000. 
All related resource activities in the region would come 
under CVA. In the words of Secretary of the Interior 
Krug, these would be “hydroelectric development. flood 
control, Navigation, irrigation, soil erosion contre], fish 
protection, and mapping.” 

CVA woud take over the Pacific Northwe 
of the Army Engineers and Reclamation Bure. 
sonnel of CVA estimate that annual power reve: 
$60,000,000 could eventually 
undertaking. 

The idea of a Columbia Valley Authority 
In 1938 Senators Bone of Washington and N: 


amortize the cost 
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Nebraska proposed such a project. However, it was lost 
when Secretary of the Interior Ickes suggested, as an al- 
ternative, a single administrator responsible to his depart- 
ment. Bone and Norris had advocated a three-man inde- 
pendent commission. A year later President Roosevelt 
advanced his “seven TVA’s” extending across the nation. 
Naturally, CVA was included. 

Then the proposal went on the shelf, as America 
prepared for defense and war. This type of social legisla- 
tion was forgotten. CVA was not revived until President 
Truman made it a major issue of his second administra- 
tion. Sponsors of CVA expect the bill to pass in the 
House of Representatives. They are not so sanguine 
regarding its fate in the Senate. Most western Repub- 
licans are opposing the project, in spite of the fact that 
the late Charles L. McNary of Oregon, for many years 
Senate GOP leader, was a prominent supporter of the 


TVA. 


AN EPIC STRUGGLE RAGES OVER THE PLAN. 


It has aligned Democrats against Republicans, trade 
unions against power companies, the Grange against 
the Farm Bureau, the Bonneville Administration against 
the Corps of Engineers. The debate is so intense that as 
forthright a member of the Senate as Wayne Morse ot 
Oregon has avoided declaring himself on this question 
of immediate importance to his own state. In a region 
which had three times the national unemployment rat« 
in May after a bad winter for the lumber industry, CVA 
has become a symbol of jobs to one faction and socialism 
to another. 

The Columbia River carries to the sea nearly 33,000,000 
kilowatts of hydroelectricity. This is the Northwest's 
prime resource. Unlike timber, it does not face depletion 
from ax and fire. Unlike California’s oil, it will not 
eventually trickle off into shale. But only 3,224,049 of 
these kilowatts have been tapped under existing arrange 
ments for expansion of the Northwest. 

Arrangements now are incredibly hit-or-miss. 

Competing agencies concerned with the same dam 
project report to different cabinet officers, to different con 
gressional committees and get their funds through differ 
ent budgets. At one dam, Bonneville, no fewer than four 
government bureaus are involved in operation. The 
Army proposes to construct Ice Harbor Dam on the Co 
lumbia’s principal tributary, the Snake. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service fears the barrier may imperil the $15, 
000,000 Chinook salmon run. These conflicting intcrests 
are never weighed on one pair of scales. At no single 
place is navigation and power balanced against fish. The 
Army and the ichthyologists have yet to sit down and 
decide whether real abatement of river pollution might 
be a means of lessening the decimating impact of Ice 
Harbor Dam on the valley’s great salmon wealth. 

This may be why Bill 
Seufert, a leathery upstream 
packer of Chinooks, finally 
has said almost in despera 
tion, “I'm for CVA. We 
don’t need twenty or thirty 
agencies on one watershed. 
Handling all the resources 
of a region like this piece 
meal is a joke.” 
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—Following up his story last month on how 
“America Surges Westward,” the author now 
rounds out the picture with this vivid descrip- 
tion of perhaps the principal item that makes the 
great West tick. Incidentally, this analysis of 
CVA completes a trio, grouping with MVA and 
TVA in May and June. 


The joke is not without its sober aspects to taxpayers 
everywhere in the nation. Writing recently in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, a Hoover Commission member, ex- 
Governor Leslie Miller of Wyoming, pointed out that 
the Army Engineers prepared a 41-pound report for Co- 
lumbia River development, and yet the report is not co- 
ordinated with the plans of other agencies. 

There are actually a mere 215 army engineer officers 
out of a total of 40,000 employes in Columbia Valley proj- 
ects. In the past these othcers often have opposed the con- 
struction of federal transmission lines from power projects 
to industrial centers. They have favored permitting utility 
companies to “come and get it.” This could explain why 
some groups in the Northwest, otherwise ostensibly sym- 
pathetic to the Hoover Commission, rebel against the 
Hoover recommendation that the Corps ot Engineers be 
removed from jurisdiction over river and harbor work. 

When Justice Brandeis said that the “pocket nerve” was 
the most sensitive in the human body, he neatly sum 
marized the feelings which motivate rival groups of north- 
westerners with respect to CVA. 

Labor is for CVA because jobless lines are lengthen 
ing. The Northwest has been a one-industry area, and 
lumber cannot prop up an economy in which the num 
ber of able-bodied men has increased nearly 40 percent 
in a few years. Because power can be generated more 
cheaply on the Columbia River than anywhere else in 
North America, trade unions believe manufacturing will 
follow the turbines. Leaders of the AFL and CIO are 
agreed that surplus kilowatts will mean new payrolls. 

But now the Northwest confronts a desperate power 
shortage. Even as Governor Douglas McKay of conser 
vative Oregon declared against CVA, the lights winked 
out in the capitol dome above his head. The state gov 
ernment had been ordered to save electricity in a region 
which contains 42 percent of the nation’s undeveloped 
water power. 


Bus PRINCIPAL FOES OF CVA ARE THE PRIVATE UTILITIES. 
Their “pocket nerves” tingle at the mere mention of 
President Truman's proposal. The dominant fear is that 
CVA will take after its exemplar, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, in hastening public ownership of distribution 
facilities. A provision in the CVA bill provides that the 
authority can buy out power companies. But utilities are 
not popular in the Northwest. Portland pays the Pacific 
Power & Light Company $5.12 for 250 kilowatt-hours of 
electricitv, while the same amount of energy is sold by 
the municipal system in nearby Tacoma for $3.20. 

Utility opposition to CVA is fairly well camouflaged. 
The principal organization resisting CVA is known as 
the Pacific Northwest Development Association. Peter 
Edson of the Washington Daily News lists these contribu- 
tions to the association's war chest: Idaho Power Com- 
pany, $1,855; Washington 
Water Power Company, 
$6,600; Pacific Power & 
Light Company, $5,600; 
Portland General Electric 
Company, $5,500; North 
western Electric Company, 
$2,650. 

Appearing before an Ore- 
gon legislative committee, 
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when he was not under oath, the secretary of the develop- 
ment association declined to reveal the sources ot these 
funds. The secretary was formerly with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and some of the railroads are 
not especially happy about CVA either. Last year 2,800,- 
000 tons of treight were hauled by barge on the Tennes- 
see, as compared with a mere 1,000,000 tons on the Co 
lumbia, a far mightier river. A series of inland pools, en- 
couraging river transportation all the way to Idaho, would 
drive down rail rates throughout the region. 

The fight over CVA has long been rehearsed ideo- 
logically in the Missouri River Valley, and a wayfarer 
from that valley, set down in the broad basin of the Co 
lumbia, might think he was still at home until he noticed 
that Cascade mountain fir had replaced middle-western 
ash and cedar. In the MVA region, the Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, those Siamese twins of 
vested bureaucracy, have combined in the Pick-Sloan 
Plan. Two thousand miles westward, only the name 1s 
changed. In the Northwest it is the Weaver-Newell Plan, 
Weaver being the army engineer and Newell the reclama 
tion delegate. The army alone proposes to spend $1,500, 
000,000 under this scheme—and the object is hard to de- 
fine except as something to circumvent CVA. 

Because the President of the United States has made 
CVA a major objective of his administration both Army 
Engineers and Reclamation Bureau must pay a certain 
grudging lip-service to CVA. In public they damn it with 
faint praise. Under questioning they may admit that 
CVA proposals might fit certain regional needs. But pri 
vately they damn CVA, all praise omitted. General Pick, 
chief of Army Engineers, has yet to refute the charge by 
ex-Governor Miller in The Post that “another Pick-Sloan 
Plan may result for the Columbia Valley.” 

For decades the Army has wrestled with the Willam 
ette, a ponderous tributary of the Columbia. Millions have 


Abundance is still the trademark of western forests 


Salmon steaks coming up 


been spent, but rare is the spring or fall that the Willa 
mette does not carry tons of topsoil toward the Pacific in 
a chocolate-brown surge. Yet because it is a time-honored 
device for politicians to slip a local creek-dredging project 
into army appropriation bills, many congressmen, afraid 
to leap either way on the CVA issue, secretly hope the 
Engineers will retain sovereignty over river development. 
The adversaries of CVA in the past have not been par 
ticularly gitted with prophecy. On of the organizations 
blanketing the Northwest with propaganda against the 
President's bill is E. Hofer & Sons, which issues a news 
letter, Industrial News Review, sustained in substantial 
measure by the utility industry. In 1939, shortly after 
Dam was completed, the News Revieu 
gloated: “It becomes more 

and more apparent that Bon- 

enormously 


Bonneville 


neville is an 
costly white elephant. The 
great dam isn’t selling 
enough power to keep even 
a small standby plant busy.” 

Since these words were 
written the “white elephant” 
has collected operating reve 
nues of approximately $55, 
000,000 and sold 23,400,000, 
000 kilowatt-hours of power. 
Indeed, equipment at Bon- 
neville is overheated and 
strained to transmit energy 
to light-metal plants manu 
facturing half the nation’s 
supply of aluminum. It also 
stokes the plutonium works 
at Hanford. 

In the Northwest few fed- 
eral undertakings have been 
synchronized with other fed- 
When an oil 


barge was impaled on rocks 


eral moves 


between Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams, three 
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days of negotiations among 
three government agencies 
were necessary to release suf- 
ficient water over the Coulee 
spillways to float the craft 
free. One of the most tragic 
gaps is the lack of unity be- 
tween the offices which 
divert the Columbia down- 
stream and which 
guard the highlands. Forests 
nurture the great river; the 


those 


worst floods occur where the 
trees have been — stripped 
away indiscriminately. 

CVA would tie together 
the loose ends. This is. its 
role, which The New York 
Times claims “would be for 
the Columbia, something 
hke what unification is, or 
ought to be, in national de 
fense.” It would:compel the 
Army Engineers to consider 
aquatic life when they plan 
navigation. It would force 
the Reclamation Bureau to 
give thought to both power and irrigation. It would 
recognize a living reiationship between a grassy slope at 
the Columbia’s source and a $100,000,000 power plant 
1,000 miles nearer the sea. It would even provide for 
storage dams in Canada to increase the river's power 
potential in the United States. 

Under the CVA plan three directors would be ap 
pointed by the President with the approval of the Senate, 
each receiving $17,500 annually. Local advisory commit 
tees would represent labor, industry, and agriculture. 
Pacific Northwest headquarters of the Corps of Engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Bonneville Power 
Administration would be absorbed into the new regime. 

This follows the TVA pattern, yet the pupil would be 
greater by far than the master. 

Where the basin of the Columbia encompasses 259,000 
square miles, the Tennessee Valley is 40,900 square miles. 
The Tennessee discharges 44,300,000 acre feet of water, 
but the Columbia totes to the Pacific four times this vol 
ume. The Columbia, in fact, has a greater flow than all 
the other rivers of the country’s western seaboard com 
bined. The TVA has tapped virtually all the potential 
water power of the Tennessee drainage area. Ninety 
percent of the Columbia's energy, on the other hand, still 
flows unused to the ocean. 

Headquarters of CVA would be in the Northwest, 
probably at Portland, Oregon, or Wenatchee, Washing 
ton. The bill requires that at least two of the three direc 
tors must be dona fide residents of the region. At pres 
ent, ultimate control over Columbia River projects is 
vested in the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of the 
Interior. These men are 3,000 miles away in the national 
capital. They seldom visit the Northwest. “CVA is home 
rule.” contends 42-year-old Congressman Hugh Mitchell 
of Seattle. 

Ironic though it may seem, this shift of sovereignty to 


the region itself is condemned as “socialism” by most of 
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Power and more power from Bonneville and Grand Coulee 


the Northwest’s newspapers. Among the large dailies in 
the states affected, only the Oregonian of Portland is un 
committed against CVA. It is neutral but has indicated 
probable support if the administration’s bill receives 
amendment to insure more local autonomy. 

The press has not enhanced its prestige in the CVA 
fight. Although such staid old rural organizations as the 
Grange are enlisted for CVA, the proposal is referred to 
editorially in terms reserved hitherto for the Russian 
police state. Editorials dwell upon the suppore xiven 
CVA by Senator Glen Taylor, Henry Wallace’s running 
mate, while never mentioning that seventeen other sen 
ators have signed the CVA bill as co-authors, including 
such men as Aiken of Vermont, Douglas of Illinois, Wag 
ner of New York, and Kefauver of Tennessee. When 
the Washington Post and Washington Star 
CVA, a number of Northwest papers inquired peevishly 
how the people of Washington, D. C., would like to have 
a Potomac Valley Authority “stuffed down their throats.” 


indorsed 


Chambers of commerce plead that “existing agencies” 
be permitted to do the job. The Bonneville Administra 
tion is affectionately included among these bureaus. The 
chambers of commerce forget that when Bonneville was 
proposed to Congress in 1937, an imposing business dele 
gation traveled to Washington to oppose it, and the plea 
was that “existing agencies” be allowed to do the job. 
At that time, “existing agencies” meant the Corps of En 
gineers. If some future President should suggest an im 
provement on CVA, the chambers of commerce of that 
era doubtless still would urge leaving the job to “existing 
ing agencies’-—-even to CVA. 

One of the most frequent claims of critics of CVA is 
that the people of the Northwest are overwhelmingly op 
posed to the proposal. This seems like a risky conclu 
sion in view of the fact that CVA is indorsed not only 
by the Grange but by virtually every large farm and 
labor organization. Congressman Mitchell, on the other 
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CV A—Order on the Frontier 


hand, insists the 1948 election was a mandate in favor of 
CVA. During that campaign, Governor Dewey opposed 
further valley authorities and President Truman advo- 
cated both MVA and CVA. In the four states ot Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana—the realm of CVA 
— Truman's total was 925,781 votes, and Dewey's 830,684. 

But CVA is more than a political issue. It is a national 
economic question, and the Columbia River is an eco- 
nomic asset oF iecatculable vaiue, Long ago, Jetterson de- 
cided that the resources of the unknown West belonged 
to the country at large. This is more true than ever to 
day, when the nation confronts the diminution ot basic 
raw materials. 

As long as snow melts in the Canadian Rockies and 
water Hows downhill, the Columbia will be able to gen- 
erate prodigious electric power. Yet last year America 
burned 11,000,000 barrels of tuel oil to produce power. 
This oil has vanished in smoke, lacking the eternal quali 
ties of tumbling glacial water. Economists believe a vast 
portion of the country’s industry could expand into the 
Columbia Basin, using a fuel which will never be 
depleted. 

But first the power must be extracted from the river. 
It is incongruous that a recent national conference of 
utility executives decided the country’s worst power short 
age existed in the region with the highest potential of 
hydroelectricity. All calculations in the Northwest have 
gone wrong. People believed those who said Bonneville 
was a “white elephant.” Additional projects were not 
started. This is no delay to be made up between whistle 
stops. Four or five years are required to construct a dam 
which must be rooted into the floor of the continent's 
swiftest river. 

McNary Dam, named for Oregon's late senior senator, 
has been begun by the Corps of Engineers. For years it 
languished in Army supply bills, at the mercy of levees 
and jetties sought by all the congressmen and senators. 
Despite the millions of idle kilowatts which the Colum 
bia carries to tidewater, Representative Horan of Spokane 
predicts the Northwest’s power shortage will not be ma- 
terially relieved before 1956. Trade unions wonder how 
their thousands of new members, migrants from the East 
and Middle West, can be kept at work by the forest prod 
ucts industry until that distant date. 


Bas SAD MAKESHIFTS FOR CVA ARE IN PROGRESS. PRO- 
ponents long have advocated that only the main stems 
of the Columbia and Snake Rivers be tapped for power. 
This would keep clear the remote mountain tributaries 
for fish spawning and for recreation. Indeed, biologists 


contemplate moving the vast salmon runs out of the Co- 
lumbia’s upstream reaches; they would be shifted to lesser 
rivers that have been spared dams and irrigation ditches. 
This will be harder now since the vote of the Oregon 
legislature to allow a private power company to construct 
a dam across the Deschutes River, one of the great pic 
turesque flv-fishing streams of North America. This dam 
will produce less energy than one generator of the pro 
posed McNarv Dam on the Columbia. But it will yield 
the power in a comparative hurry. 

The result will be the desecration of a green wilderness 
of pine and sage. No river is ever the same after it is 
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poured through penstocks. Its entire biology undergoes 
profound changes. An idyllic retreat for travelers will be 
sacrificed to the lack of coordinated planning in the 
Northwest. Furthermore, the Deschutes will be useless to 
the future protection of the Chinook runs. Fingerlings— 
the young salmon—on their way down to the ocean, 
would be a prey to generators and spillway. Ot course, 
the Northwest will have been spared the “socialism” of 
CVA, and tor this many newspapers and chambers of 
commerce presumably will be grateful. 

Between them, the Army Engineers and the Reclama- 
tion Bureau have plans for numerous dams on the Co- 
lumbia and the Snake. It is not a lack of plans which 
has thwarted a regional program, but lack of planning. 
The Army has had its plan tor Heil’s Canyon Dam on 
the Snake, which would produce 980,000 kilowatts in the 
country’s deepest gorge. The Bureau also has had a plan 
for Hell’s Canyon. Until the threat of CVA united the 
Corps and Bureau in the uneasy Weaver-Newell alliance, 
they wrangled desperately for priority at Hell’s Canyon. 
The inevitable result was no dam at all. The Hoover 
Commission has pointed out that the two agencies spent 
duplicating sums to investigate the same Hell’s Canyon site. 


a MERE EXPENDITURES WOULD ADVANCE THE NORTHWEST, 
progress would have been speedy, for the Engineers have 
had a pipeline to the United States Treasury. But pro- 
fligacy is no substitute for a program. 

Where should the money be spent? 
will pump water onto arid land. The first 87,000-acre 


Grand Coulee 


tract will be ready for homesteads in the spring of 1952. 
Already a few ex-Gl’s and their families have settled on 
reclaimed desert near Pasco. Should pumps take prece 
dence over transmission lines? Is the tentative Chief 
Joseph Dam, with 1,000,000 kilowatts of power capacity, 
as immediately important as concrete canals crisscrossing 
land that will grow everything from alfalfa to artichokes 
when irrigated? 

What does the Northwest need most urgently—power 
for industries and payrolls, or water for agricultural pro- 
duction? This touches the background, skills, and hopes 
of the migrants. Do they want to follow a plow or tend 
an assembly line? What is their training? Will the 
produce from irrigated farms cross the Cascades to Seattle 
or go down the river to Portland? Which first, navi 
gation locks or railroad spurs? 

Should the Reconstruction Finance Corporation lend 
money to the western railroads for 8,000 miles of trolley 
wires, so they can move locomotives with inexhaustible 
water power instead of dwindling reserves of diesel fuel? 
When will the Columbia generate the surplus power to 
operate trains from the Continental Divide to tidewater ? 
Would electric engines in the West annually save 200,- 
000,000 gallons of diesel oil, as claimed by Dr. Paul 
Raver, Bonneville’s administrator ? 

These are questions which only one agency can answer, 
an agency responsible for the Columbia from headwaters 
to the sea. This agency is CVA. Until it comes into ex- 
istence, the Northwest will continue to stagger toward 
the end of the abundance on which its frontier prosperity 
has been based. “The variety of the earth seems limit- 
less,” wrote Lewis and Clark in 1805. 

But this is 1949 and stern measures are required to sus- 
tain the profusion which impressed the pioneers. 
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Baltimore Cleans Its Slums 


New homes, built from the ground up, are the only answer. But while waiting 
for society to catch up, these shack dwellers at least get a decent stopgap. 


KARL DETZER 


ALTIMORE, MARYLAND, Is MOPPING UP ITs sLUMS. Not 

tearing them down; cleaning them up. It probably 
has spruced up more slum houses, yards, and alleys, put 
more poor people into better homes faster and at a lower 
cost than any other large city. It has not solved the 
housing problem, but it has found a quick and thrifty 
way to salvage—temporarily at least—thousands of old 
dwellings. 

The city has redeemed whole neighborhoods in what 
it calls the “rock bottom slums.” Using paint, plumbing, 
and intelligent policing, it has awakened neighborhood 
pride and brought lace curtains back to windows which 
for years had only dirty paper patches. 

The Baltimore plan—which any city can copy—is a 
realistic stopgap until either private capital or a govern- 
ment agency can build the thousands of low-cost dwell 
ings the city needs. The municipal scrubbing brush 
consists of a smart health ordinance enforced without 
fear or favor, a special squad of well-trained police, a 
fearless judge in a Municipal Housing Court, and a co 
operative spirit among owners who do not want build- 
ings torn down and among tenants who do not want 
to move. Baltimore keeps people in their old homes 
while it sees that these homes are made safe and sani 
tary. Walls are strengthened, roofs patched, new win- 
dows cut, outhouses uprooted, baths put in, basements 
cleaned and waterproofed, rats killed. All this increases 
property values at comparatively small cost. 

Ten years ago, when a low-rent housing project was 
starte 1, federal authorities asked the city health office to 
remove a nearby huddle of disgraceful houses as a health 
menace. But the city Health Department—the oldest in 
\merica—had no authority to condemn a house as too 
insanitary for human occupancy. The rickety stairs and 
walls, however, presented accident hazards which the 
law did recognize, and Dr. Huntington Williams, the 
citv health officer, persuaded the building inspector to 
condemn the houses. 

“But tearing down those old buildings without put 
ting up new ones wasn’t the solution,” Dr. Williams 
savs. “People just crowded in tighter.” 

Two vears later, backed by newspapers and_ civic 
groups, he got the citv council to pass an ordinance 
which allowed him to make and enforce sanitary rules 
and to order the destruction of disease-breeding houses. 
In March 1942 he printed the new regulations. But the 
war was on: Baltimore bulged with munitions workers; 
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—By a well known free lance writer and jour- 
nalist. 
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labor and materials were unavailable for home repair. 
At war's end, a mayor's committee found that a quarter 
of the city’s people lived in houses which could not pass 
the sanitary test. The number of overcrowded dwelling 
units in the blighted area is 80 percent higher than tor 
the city as a whole. 

Help came from two unexpected sources. The Balti 
more Evening Sun assigned a writer and a photographer 
to tell the story of the slums. Baltimore read—and 
winced. At the same time a tall, brown-eyed young so- 
cial worker named Frances H. Morton, from Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, one day crossed a typical slum back 
yard, hunting an outpatient who needed help. But be 
fore she found the patient she happened to see the out 
house in the backyard. Although this one was like thou 
sands of others in the city, overflowing with filth which 
spread into the yard, somehow it seemed to symbolize 
to her all such shocking conditions. 

That evening, in her comfortable suburban home, en 
ergetic Miss Morton determined to organize a commit 
tee. Now called the Citizens’ Planning and Housing 
of her mother and 


Association, it consisted for a time 
It grew slowly, but 


brother and a handful of friends. 
now numbers several thousand thoughtful citizens. It 
is the real power behind the city’s drive for decent 
housing. And Miss Morton, as the executive secretary, 
relentlessly bullies dowagers and debutantes, merchants 
and politicians, in her effort to make Baltimore a better 


place to live. 


D,. WILLIAMS SOON LEARNED THAT ORDERS TO CLEAN ONT 
house in a block brought charges of persecution. There 
were no more charges when he initiated a plan to clean 
the city one full block at a time, making necessary 
changes in every house. In each case, the owner must 
pay the costs and is allowed a small increase in rentals. 

Starting in 1941, Dr. Williams ran into legal difficul 
ties with his very first cases and It took more than al 
year in one instance to carry the case to the state’s highest 
court, which upheld him. Other legal difficulties were 
finally ironed out, and in 1945 the Baltimore Housing 
Law Enforcement Committee was organized. Early in 
1947 it selected 308 blocks in six areas of the city for 
primary attention. By January 1949, the city had fin 
ished cleaning 32 blocks and was hard at work on 26 
more. Twenty-two others had been selected for subse 
quent attention. 

Houses in the completed blocks have the same old 
tenants and, for the most part, the same old walls. But 
tenants and buildings are hard to recognize today. Light 
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Baltimore Cleans Its Slums 


and air and cleanliness have moved in. Outdoor toilets 
are gone; so are the rats, cluttered sheds, and backyard 
fences. Each house has its toiletroom. Paint and shrubs 
and flowers give the neighborhoods a new look. And 
the people take pride in keeping their houses neat and 
clean. 

At the request of Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
who is genuinely and deeply interested, the sanitary di- 
vision of the Police Department was set up. The police 
inspector in charge of the twenty-man squad to enforce 
the housing laws has men picked not only for their in- 
telligence but for their skills—officers who were formerly 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers, masons, and know 
what can be done at what cost to make an old house 
habitable. They work in pairs, each with its own area. 
They keep whole neighborhoods alert against recurring 
slum conditions, watch individual buildings and yards 
for sanitary violations, investigate complaints by land- 
lords, tenants, and neighbors. 

In eighteen months, the Health Department and these 
policemen hauled 2,452 persons into the special Housing 
Court where 1,495 paid fines and promised to do neces- 
sary clean-up and repairs. All the others had done so 
before their cases were called. In the same eighteen 
months, this intelligent police squad discovered housing 
and sanitary violations on 31,366 premises, posted in- 
fringement notices, and persuaded tenants and land- 
lords to remedy most violations without a court sum- 
mons. They saw to it that some 6,000 tumbledown back- 
yard board fences were eliminated, and that approxi- 
mately the same number of backyard toilets were re- 
moved and toiletrooms installed inside the houses. The 
Health Department freed 32 blocks of rats and was get- 
ting rid of them in 26 more. 


\¢ HERE FOR GENERATIONS THE BLUE UNIFORM HAD BEFN 


feared and hated, today it is looked upon with friendly 
respect. These police make life pleasanter, and the peo- 
ple know it. A trip through a slum with an inspecting 
officer is interrupted nearly every block by some house- 
holder who has been waiting for the policeman’s help 
in solving a problem. This change in attitude was evi- 
dent recently when children in a Negro school found 


that the two officers on their beat had birthdays the same 
week. Pupils staged an after-school party and sang 
“Happy Birthday” while two somewhat embarrassed 
policemen munched birthday cake. 

But the police squad would be helpless, just as the 
Health Department had been, if it were not for Balti- 
more’s unusual institution, the Housing Court. The 
Health Department first tried to enforce the housing 
code in the city’s regular municipal courts but magis- 
trates with full dockets could not give housing problems 
the attention they required. Besides, smart defense at- 
torneys, by getting continuance after continuance, suc- 
ceeded in having many cases carried along indefinitely. 

Health Officer Williams, Miss Morton ot the citizens’ 
association, and a delegation representing half a dozen 
civic groups called upon the governor of Maryland and 
the mayor of Baltimore. They asked for a special magis- 
trate in a special court to hear nothing but housing cases. 
The governor and the mayor agreed. Baltimore's housing 
judge is a soft-spoken jurist named Harry S. Kruger who 
hesitates no more in fining a wealthy landlord for failing 
to repair a leaky roof than in fining a tenant for not hav- 
ing a lid on his garbage pail. 

“Tll give you 30 days to make that house decent and 
livable,” he tells them. “I'll have this officer inspect it 
then, thoroughly. And I'll expect the premises to con- 
form to the sanitary code in every detail. Meanwhile, 
you'll pay a fine, just so you don’t forget.” 

If, at the end of 30 days, the policeman’s report does 
not indicate a chastened spirit on the part of the defen- 
dant, there is another fine, and this time probably ten 
days to make repairs. Owners and tenants need be in 
court only a few times before they learn their lessons. 

Baltimore has accomplished enough so that its finished 
blocks now can serve as a yardstick for the rest of the 
city and for other cities. Contractors estimate that it costs 
property owners an average of $500 to rehabilitate old 
houses in this fashion. 

The city expects eventually to get back in taxes more 
than the money it puts into enforcement of the housing 
laws. Last year it cost $14,000,000 more to service the 
slums than the city took out of them in taxes. Baltimore 
hopes to pare this down noticeably. 

But Baltimore is not thinking only in dollars and cents. 
It is thinking of the health of its people, their morals and 
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Postscript 


Glare of bridges burnéd behind us 
Brings in focus signboards graphic 


We ignored—which now remind us 


That our road was one-way traffic! 


Harold Willard Gleason 
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The Survey's Regular Conference Section for 1949 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


76th 





Annual Meeting 
CLEVELAND, JUNE 12-17 


Right: President Ralph H. Blanchard wef- 
coming to the rostrum Lester B. Granger, 
new first vice-president, who will be acting ,. P PI 
president during the expected absences Wee 
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abroad of Dr. Martha M. Eliot, president 
for 1950 


Marvin Green 





Bill Todd 


Above: Robert E. Bondy, chairman of the award committee, presenting 
the Survey Award for 1949 to Arthur J. Altmeyer, U.S. commissioner 
for Social Security 


Right: Ewan Clague, choice of the nominating committee for president 
of the Conference in 1951. He is commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 
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From the President’s Address 


Social Work’s Real Business 


HERE IS A VIEWPOINT, PRETTY WIDELY 

held by citizen leaders which has 
come to accept social welfare services as 
an inevitable accompaniment to our type 
ot society—as the price we have to pay 
tor progress in our free enterprise Sys- 
tem. 

They have passed beyond the Poor 
Law concept—beyond Lady Bountiful. 
No longer do they look on social break 
down as due entirely to inherent weak 
ness in the person himself. They recog 
nize that causes outside the individual's 
ontrol can be and are contributing 
factors to social breakdown. They recog 
nize that the same society which pro 
duces the good life for so many has for 
its by-products many and difficult 
human problems. Social and health 
services are the compensations, in a 
sense, for the shortcomings of our so 
ciety. 

OFf course this represents a great ad 
vance from the concept of social work 
as a punitive measure. But it 1s too 
negative in the sense that it conceives 
of social work as a palliative—a “must 


ird plaster” on the sores of civilization. 


REJECT THE OLDER CONCEPTS OF 
werk as a punishment, a_ gift 
trom Lord and Lady Bountiful, or a 
“mustard plaster” on the sores of society, 
what concept do we accept? What are 
we preaching about social work? And 
what is more to the point, what are we 
practicing? I have heard it said that 
public relations is 90 percent doing the 
right things and only 10 percent telling 
about them. 
3ut I'd say that thinking the right 
things has to underlie either the doing 
or the telling. And “the right things” 
in this sense would be no small and 
fence lin concent It w 1d he 1 cen 
cept of social work as part and parcel 
of an ongoing democratic society—a part 
of our democratic heritage, a symbol of 
community solidarity — a channel for 
sharing the common dividends of our 
society. 
. . Under this view, social welfare 
and health services are justified as in- 
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tegral functions of society. They are con- 
sidered as public utilities—public serv- 
ices—the benefits of which are reaped by 
all members of society. 

Implicit in this concept is the convic- 
tion that people have a right for which 
they have paid as members of the com- 
munity, to use social services, to get 
expert help from social workers. A right 
comparable to the right to have mail 
delivered, to call a fireman when the 


+ 


Conference Quotes 


Research can be the radar of social 
work.—Racpu BLaNncHarD 


The rich are alcoholics and the poo: 
are drunks —Georct STO, Sr. 


To some change is progress, to others, 
a symbol of revolution. — Meyer E. 
KESTNBAUM 


On social action—Getting information 
ts only half the process—the other half 
ts using it—NatHan E, Conen 


We spend money through pipelines 
for war, and through eye droppers for 


welfare and security —Lovis Wirt 


No one human being develops faith 
in tsolation from others. Faith 1s a result 
Gerrrupe Wt 


of a reciprocal process. 


SON 


We're mixed up in America. We get 
appropriations for houses of correction, 
WALTER 


but not for correct houses. 


RevuTHER 


There is nothing the world has less 
use for today than a person who has 
modulated his ambitions on a reality 


basis —Marcaret Meap 


We need to develop communities 
which are designed so that family life 
is not a luxury which only the middle 
class can afford.—Fritz Rept. 


house is on fire, to call a policeman 
when a burglar breaks in. 

And those who have understood the 
positive meaning inherent in the word 
“charity,” will see in this twentieth cen 
tury social work the “charity” of two 
thousand years ago brought down to 
the present with all the constructive tools 
of today at its disposal and without the 
negative and restrictive meanings which 
have been read into the word over the 
years. 

Naturally, this will result in social 
and humanitarian benefits — those who 
need the service will receive it. But it 
will also bring other benefits—economic, 
for instance, in the sense that purchasing 
power will be sustained because this 
kind of a program will assist in main 
tzining all elements in our economic 
household as healthy units. It will also 
assist other constructive forces in the 
community—the schools and the church 
es, for instance—in their efforts to raise 
the intellectual, moral, and _ spiritual 
quality of our living. 

And, of course, such social services 
will strengthen our democratic society, 
for the people will be freed from a host 
of dangers which, if not met at all, 
might cause disaster, and if met in a 
negative or unsound way might result 
in tragic loss of freedom. 


om THIS CONCEPT SOCIAL WORK 


is concerned with the total life of the 
individual, in other words, with the art 
of living. Social work recognizes the 
individual as a physical, emotional, in 
tellectual, spiritual, and economic being. 
It has as its aim the fullest development 
of these attributes and capacities in an 
environment which is as satisfying as 
possible to these elements in the in 


dividual. . 


Indeed, at that somewhat remote date 
when all the physical necessities of life 
are met, when everyone is well clothed, 
housed, and fed, social work may only 
then be unshackled to get down to its 
real business: helping people achieve the 


fuller life. 
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Sample of the throng on the Cleveland Auditorium stairway 


Bread, Freedom, and Interdependence 


Highlights and main themes of the Conference, a reporter’s narrative, 


presenting its soul-searchings and dedication to New Deal aspirations. 


H™: HUMIDITY, AND NEARLY 5,000 
social workers descended on the 


city of Cleveland simultaneously for the 
76th annual meeung of the National 
Conference of Social Work, June 11-18 
If somewhere out on Lake Erie. there 
was a breeze, it failed to find its way 
into the huge auditorium and _ hotel 
meeting rooms where the _ visitors 
gathered to speak, listen, and deliberate. 
Perspiration ran as freely as words, but. 
somehow the atmosphere was far from 
enervating. If not actually exhilarating, 
it was certainly charged with determina 
tion. For these 5,000 social workers— 
ot a goodly portion of them—had come 
together to seck a “positive role in re 
solving social conflicts and attaining so 
cial goals.” So it had been advertised 
in a preselected theme, and so it was. 

It was a grave Conterence, in spite ot 


the usual happy reunions of former 
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colleagues. Chance conversations as well 
as more formal gatherings seemed per 
humility, of soul 


turbed by an air of 


searching, of self-ingquiry. Successes 
when acknowledged were followed by 
the questions “where have we failed?” 
“why have we failed?” It was as though 
the social workers sensed that much of 
the “unfinished business of democracy” 
because of their 


remained unfinished 


own shortcomings. If there were any 
who had not thought in these terms be 
fore Cleveland, they could hardly escape 
the idea after attending a few meetings, 
especially the general sessions. For one 
after another, the speakers called on 
them to take a more forthright stand on 
broad social issues. 

No one concern, however, can ever be 
said to dominate this National Confer 
ence. It is too big for that, and its mem 


bership is too diverse, including as it 


does professionals and laymen from the 
innumerable interests that can be lumped 
together under the term “social wel 
fare.” Consider a program divided into 
with from two to 


hiteetr secuons, 


nine meetings each, and drawing in 
fifty one associate groups, each sponsor 
Over 
200 sessions in all, with subjects ranging 
from the highly technical aspects of the 
work 


ing several meetings of its own. 


various forms of social practice 
to considerations of specific social prob 
To look for 


more spe 


lems or broad social issues. 
a common denominator, any 
cific than “Toward a Better Life” would 
have been unrealistic. Nevertheless, at 
Cleveland certain threads of interest run 
ning through a number of meetings 
were strong enough to indicate present 
trends of social thinking. 

Social workers, or at least the leaders, 


evinced a deep concern over the recent 
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slow-down in filling in the gaps in our 
democratic institutions. They called for 
an extension of “human” rights—includ- 
ing civil rights, social security, health, 
and educational opportunities—in short, 
for a carrying forward of the New Deal 
into a democratically functioning “wel- 
fare state.” The name was rarely used, 
but the programs seen as threatened by 
public indifference or antagonism were 
the same that comprised President Tru 
man’s widely publicized Fair Deal pro- 
gram of a few months back. Their self 
flagellation seemed to come from a feel- 
ing that they had not themselves shown 
enough leadership or interest to help 
carry the programs to completion. 

But this was only one side of a com- 
plex polvhedron, On another, was con- 
cern over wavs and means of meeting 
specific social problems—juvenile delin- 
quency, individual instability, family 
breakdown, child protection—the prob 
lems that have been bothering social 
workers since the profession was born. 


On still another was concern over the 
profession as such—how could it grow 
to maturity? And on another was the 
ever-present interest, manifest wherever 
two or three social workers are gathered 
together, in the techniques required in 
their jobs. 

In all this social work talk, whether 
technical or inspirational, there came a 
cry for unity—not only integration of 
the increasingly numerous specializations 
within the profession, but the establish- 
ment of a better rapport with other 
professions and with the community at 
large. There was a marked interest in 
the relationship of religion to social work 
—evident not only in the meetings of 
the Church Conference of Social Work 
and in the special section on Religion 
and Social Work, but also in the pro- 
grams of other sections. And in spite 
of profession-proud overtones there were 
innumerable supplications to bring the 
man-in-the street into social work activi- 
ties and causes. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Social work’s need of the community 
was the import of the presidential 
address delivered by Ralph H. Blanch- 
ard on the second evening of the Con 
ference. He hinted that social work to 
day “rests on a somewhat uneasy plat- 
form” because the average citizen sees 
his role only as a passive one—signing 
checks for taxes or the community chest. 
Pointing out that in the modern ideal, 
social welfare serves all the health and 
welfare needs of all levels of the com 
munity, the 


blamed social workers’ aloofness for not 


Conference _ president 
getting this concept across to the public. 
Public resistance to supporting both tax 
supported and voluntary welfare pro- 
grams, said he, stems from a hangover 
of the Elizabethan conception of “char 
ity” and the old fashioned notion that 
every American is a wholly self-sufficient 
individualist. 

“And yet we live by more hands than 
Blanchard 
pointed out. “Not independence, but in 
terdependence is the key word, among 


we shall ever see,’ Mr. 


communities and among nations.” 
This note of interdependence was re 
iterated throughout the Conference. It 
had been struck by the keynote speaker, 
Louis Wirth, president of the American 
Relations. Mr. Wirth 
spoke not only of the interdependence 


Council on Race 


of people but of the problems that be 
Health, housing, material wel 


Se 


re all interrelated 


set them 


fare, race relations, 


“there is nothing separate in any of 
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them, and to touch one is to be involved 
in all.” Thus the speaker placed on 
social workers the responsibility to join 
forces with organized labor, the organ 
ized liberal political movement, organ 
ized religion, and the organized com 
munity to bring about some approxi 
mation of the welfare state, the modern 
world’s only alternative to the police 
siate. Social workers, he said, must take 
a stand on controversial issues, for “con- 
troversial issues are the only issues that 
matter.” 

Another speaker who called for forth 
right action got down to actual cases in 
which social workers through equivoca 
tion, had deserted the basic tenets of 
their profession. This was Benjamin 
Youngdahl, dean of the George Warren 
Brown School of Social Work at Wash- 
ington University, who spoke on cur 
rent dangers to civil rights. Striking out 
hard at loyalty purges and threats to 
academic freedom, he cited evidence that 
under the guise of expediency an in 
sidious denial of individual rights is 
beginning to creep into the very pro- 
fession that is based on respect for the 
individual. 

‘The profession of social work,” as 
serted Dean Youngdahl, “is endowed 
with special skills and insight that have 
a bearing on the maintenance of civil 
rights. Our basic attitudes toward 
people, our objectivity, and our recog 
nition of the value of the integrity of 
each personality place a special obliga 





Rebman 
Benjamin Youngdahl 


tion on us to take a position and to be 
helpful. . . . We know what happens to 
people who are deprived of common 
decencies accorded others. Social 
workers have an obligation as individu- 
als to join with other groups in pre- 
serving human values and in maintain- 
ing civil rights. They have a duty to 
vee their skills and knowledge to ad 
vance the cause of freedom everywhere.” 

Testimony in other meetings both 
from the platform and from the floor 
rave weight to Dean Youngdahl’s 
charge that freedom of thought is be 
ing threatened even within the profes 
sional precincts of social work. But 
there were those who used the term 
“rights” in a broader sense—the right 
to eat, work, and as Jane Hoey of the 
Social Security Administration put it, 
“he born.” 

This was the conception urged on so 
cial workers by Walter Reuther, presi 
dent of the United Automobile Work 
ers of America, CIO. Mr. Reuther re 
ceived applause that would have won 
him a house and refrigerator if this had 
He also spoke 
of interdependence as he urged greater 


been a radio contest. 


cooperation between labor and_ social 
work to reduce to a minimum the prob 
lems of economic insecurity. 

“We want to make freedom and 
bread compatible,” said Mr. Reuther. 
This, he maintained, could be achieved 
only through a solution of the American 
conflict—private planning based on 
economic scarcity and public planning 
based on security for all. 

Mr. Reuther was one of the few at 
the Conference who spoke directly of 
the uncomfortably rising unemployment. 
Other 
oblique—would we be able to meet com 


references were much more 


munity chest goals under present “eco 


nomic conditions?” But the labor lead 
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er spoke bluntly of the 3,500,000 unem- 
ployed as a sign that wages, profits, and 
prices need to be brought into balance. 
With a “depressions are 
man-made,” he maintained that the 
problem must be solved through the 
joint responsibility of labor and manage- 
Collective bargaining, he said, 


warning that 


ment. 
must be raised above the status of con 
flict between economic pressure groups. 

Citing figures to indicate that in the 
past two vears profits have risen 134 per 
cent and wages 31 percent, Mr. Reuther 
called elimination of the double 
standard—large retirement pensions for 
highly paid executives, but nothing for 
the waye-earner. 

At the same meeting Harry E. 
O'Reilly, national director of organiza- 
tion for the American Federation of La 
bor, emphasized the importance of ex 
tending labor-management cooperation 
A man- 


tor 


into the field of social work. 
agement viewpoint was_ presented by 
Meyer Kestnbaum, president of Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, of Chicago. He 
expressed doubt about schemes for the 
redistribution of wealth and maintained 
that we must be wary of becoming 
“oversold on planning.” The way to 
raise living standards, said the clothing 
manutacturer, 1s through increased _pro- 


duction. He predicted a coming crisis 


in social work because of mounting 
costs and an accelerating discovery of 
needs. But he added that business is 
more willing to accept community re- 
sponsibilities as part of the cost of op 


erations. 


/VELINE M. Burns oF THE New York 


School of Social Work brought the 
Conference earth with a 
straight-forward examination of “How 
social welfare can America at 
ford?” She found the various types of 
welfare expenditures falling into two 
classes: those which under full employ 
reduction of 


down to 


much 


ment would necessitate a 
resources available for other goods and 
services, and those which merely involve 
a transfer of income without being a 
drain on basic economic resources. But 
she pointed out that since the latter 
usually lead to more claims on_ basic 
resources, the amount of social welfare 
the country can afford is in the last re- 
sort limited by the level of national out 
put. Therefore, she put the burden up 
on social workers to persuade the tax 
payers and voluntary givers that social 
welfare expenditures are worth their 
cost, They can only do this by being 
frank about “the total drain on national 
resources that would be represented by 


the full satisfaction of all our high 
standards.” Social workers, said Mrs, 
Burns, have an obligation to examine 
their own standards and set priorities 
of service on the basis of their special 
knowledge of outstanding need. 

One of the priorities that Mrs. Burns 
places at the top of her own list is a 
The 


two 


health and medical care program. 
section on health had scheduled 
meetings on medical care plans, and it 
seemed surprising to this reporter that 
a subject which has been making the 
front page for months drew such small 
At one, the 


attendance. pros and cons 


of compulsory health insurance were 
presented by Albert Deutsch of the New 
York Daily Compass and Dr. Ernest E, 
Irons, president of the American Medi 
cal Association, with Mr. Deutsch 
and Dr. Irons against. Dr. Irons drew 
a distinction between good and “luxury 
medical and that 
over-all plan to provide care to all would 


for 


care maintained an 
tend to lower the quality of practice. 
Mr. 


vocated 


other hand, ad 


health 


Deutsch, the 
the 
because it would spread the cost of an 


expensive 


on 
Truman program, 


increasingly complex and 
service and also would give physicians 
themselves “a stake in health rather 
than in sickness.” 


Whenever health was mentioned—in 
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ATLANTIC CITY and April repre- 
sent the refreshing combination of 
setting and time chosen for the 
National Conference of Social Work 
next year; the date: April 23-29, At- 
lantie City also will have the 1951 
Conference. 


Ewan Clague, director of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statisties, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, was the nominat- 
ing committee’s selection for presi- 
dent in 1951. Other 1951 nominees 
are: vice-president, Frances Taussig, 
retiring director of the Jewish Fam- 
ily Service, New York; second-vice 
president George Davidson, deputy 
minister of national welfare for 
Canada; third vice-president, Emma 
(. Puschner, director of the na- 
tional child welfare division, Ameri- 
can Legion; secretary, Eveline M. 
Burns, New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University. The Con- 
ference customarily presents a sin- 
gle slate for the officers, though 
choices are offered for other mem- 
hers of the executive committee. 


More than 2,000 ballots sent by 
mail prior to the conference elected 
Martha M. Eliot as president for 
1950. Other officers for 1950 are: 
vice president, Lester B. Granger, 
executive director of the National 
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Dr. Martha M. Eliot 


Urban League; second vice-presi- 
dent, Helen Russell Wright, dean of 
the School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago; 
third vice-president, Donald S. How- 
ard, chairman, department of social 
welfare, University of California: 
secretary, Marion Hathway, School 
of Social Work, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


After her election Dr. Eliot be- 


Many 


came deputy director general of the 
World Health Organization, a_posi- 
tion requiring her to be out of the 
country for the greater part of her 
time. She expects, however, to be 
present at Atlantic City to preside 
at the Conference next year. In the 
meantime, Mr. Granger will be act- 
ing president, 

Other members of the executive 
committee for 1950 are: Leonard 
W. Mayo of Cleveland; Phyllis R. 
Osborn, Kansas City; Florence Sytz, 
New Orleans; Benjamin E. Young- 
dahl, St. Louis; Robert E. Bondy, 
New York; Lieutenant Colonel El- 
wood Camp, Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. Davidson, Ottawa, Canada. 


This year at Cleveland the total 
registration was 4,816 — but there 
was doubt as to whether all the so- 
cial workers remembered to register 
—the “forgetful” perhaps failing to 
realize that the Conference’s con- 
tinued existence depends on mem- 
bership dues and registration fees. 
Though the Conference has man- 
aged to wipe out a $32,000 deficit in 
eighteen months, hopes that a large 
registration would leave it with cash 
balance were dashed by the middle 
of the week when it became evident 
that the figures were not going to 
the expected 6,000. 
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secuons or associate groups—attention 


turned to medical economics. Others 
who spoke of the need for a national 
health insurance Dr. 
Channing Frothingham, chairman ot 
the Committee for the Nation’s Health, 
Dr. Edwin F. Daily of the Chil 


Bureau. Against, was Dr. Paul 


program were 


and 
dren’s 
R. Hawley of the Associated Medical 
Care Plans, Chicago, who expressed the 
hope that the “inevitable adjustments” 
in our present patterns of medical care 
than 


would be “evolutionary” rather 


“revolutionary.” Dr. Daily named five 


essentials to adequate medical care: 
well-trained professional personnel; sufh- 
cient, easily accessible, and well-coordi- 
nated facilities; comprehensive and bal 
inced services, affording a high quality 
efficiency of 


of care: sound financing; 
administration and organization. 

In discussing the effects of the British 
National Health Service on the quality 
of medical care, John G. Hill of Phila- 
delphia explained that when medical 
resources are in short supply, “suddenly 
making them available to the entire 
population is bound to lower the high 
est quality and quantity of service once 
accessible to a limited group, while for 


did 


would 


those who formerly without or 


nearly without, it mean an im 
provement.” Said he: “Every illustration 
ot lowered quality of care can be more 
than matched by the amount of undis 
closed illness coming to light or by cases 
in which better care not 


care, Or any 


hefore possible, is now being received. 


| HE PARADOX OF 


general sessions on social issues but stay- 


CROWDS FLOCKING TO 
ing away in droves from sectional meet 
ings on similar subjects affected many 
discussions. None of the meetings of the 
section on Industrial and Economic 
Problems drew more than 125 people. 
Three group meetings on Social Work 
Action for Social Justice were so small, 
they were thrown into one. Yet all these 
meetings brought down to specifics the 
goals that the social workers applauded 
so vigorously at the general sessions. 

In one, the advantages and disadvan 
tages of union welfare funds came under 
the scrutiny of a labor leader and a 
representative of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. In another, industry and 
the worker's welfare were discussed by 
Dr. Jean S. Felton of the Oak Ridge 
National and Hazel Kyrk 
of the University of Chicago. Dr. Felton 
described the industrial health program 
at Oak Ridge, pointing out the features 
which relate the individual to his home, 


Laboratory 


his family and his community. Indus 
trial health she maintained 
cannot stop at the manipulation of the 
working but must at- 
tempt to reach the total well-being of 
Speaking on the spe 


programs, 
environment, 


those employed. 


cial problems of married women work- 
ers, Professor Kyrk pointed out that any 
reduction in the problem of poverty will 
tend to remove working wives from the 
labor market, thus making possible the 
better care of their children. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS 


At Atlantic City a year ago, the Na 
tional Conference had met in conjunc 
tion with the International Conference of 
Work, first 


since the 


convening for the 
That had given 


Social 
t'me war. 
the meetings a truly cosmopolitan flavor, 
| 


not only in physical aspect but also in 


the scope of their concern. This year 
the attention on the international aspects 
of social work was not so marked, but 
it was. still The United States 
Committee of the International Confer 
the exhibit hall, 
where memberships were recruited, and 


there. 


ence had a booth in 
ene of the featured speakers at a gen 
eral session was the president of the In 
ternational Conference of Social Work, 
George E. Haynes of England. 

Mr. Haynes called upon social work 
better informed about 
problems in other countries, especially 
in those backward areas which are soon 


ers to become 


to be opened up to industrial develop 
ment. “It will be nothing short of a 
tragedy if in the great changes which 
will undoubtedly take place in unde 
veloped areas of the world a sound 
social policy fails to go hand in hand 
with economic and industrial develop- 
ments.” This problem, he asserted, rep- 
resents not only a challenge to the so 
cial worker but a responsibility to others 
to give them their support and backing. 
“There was never a time which called 
more strongly for solidarity and under- 
standing among social workers in all 
parts of the world.” 

Mr. Haynes recognized that social 
work is primarily a local and neighbor- 
hood operation concerned with individ 
ual diagnosis and intimate affairs. But 
because such work is “basic to the whole 
edifice of world citizenship” he main- 
tained that it is vital for social workers 
to see what they are doing in relation to 
the present crisis in human relations.” 
Through his work with the Internation 
al Conference of Social Work he 
become aware of a widespread desire 


has 


among social workers “to place their 
knowledge and skills at the service of 
those bodies which are working for 
world peace.” 


Other conference speakers from other 


lands were George F. Davidson, Can- 
ada’s deputy minister of national wel- 
fare, and Alva Myrdal of Sweden, now 
with the United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs. Dr. Davidson described 
Canada’s four years of experience with 
a system of family allowances, justifying 
the program as a compensation for so 
cial responsibilities. |See The Survey, 
May, 1949, “Dominion Pay For Every 
Child.” |) Mrs. Myrdal 
question of providing economically for 
She told of her own studies 


also tackled the 


children. 
which showed that “advances made in 
nutritional standards, in scientific medi- 
cine, in culture are so distributed that 
last 


with children.” Remedial measures such 


they reach and least the families 


as tax deductions, family allowances, 
subsidized housing, school lunches, free 
medical care and other health and wel 
fare services she called “investment plans 
for the pre-productive groups . . . which 


will yield interest in the future.” 


= RNATIONAL SOCIAL WORK HAS GROWN 


into a new field of social welfare in the 
war and postwar years, according to 
Florence M. Black, social science analyst 
for the Department of State. Many in 
ternational welfare services are now turn- 
ing away from relief to pilot reconstruc 
tion projects. This, Miss Black asserted, 
has been accompanied by a tendency to 
turn to sectarian interests and to use 
interagency councils merely to avoid 
duplication rather than for coordinated 
planning. She suggested that because 
church groups are getting the greatest 
proportion of voluntary gifts for their 
overseas work they should be asked to 
distinguish between the welfare and sec 
tarian their work in their 
fund-raising. 

If Miss Black hinted broadly of con 


aspects of 


fusion in overseas welfare work, Fred 
K. Hoehler, chairman ot the United 
States Committee of the International 
Conference of Social Work, pulled no 
punches in making an outright charge. 
He too found it gratifying that the 
from postwar 


agencies are moving 


emergency services to more permanent 
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projects for helping people to see their 
problems and find solutions. But he 
maintained their efforts were weakened 
by an “unreasonable competition.” Pub- 
lic agencies must be responsible for 
mass feeding programs, he said, but 
private agencies can be helpful in areas 
of more subtle need—community organi- 
zation, social therapy, provision of per- 
sonnel. All this, however, must be re- 
lated to the culture of the countries con 
cerned. “We need just as much under- 
standing about social work abroad, as 
they need about social work in this 
country.” 

Problems of DP resettlement came un- 
der discussion at a luncheon sponsored 
by five voluntary agencies engaged in 
international social work, with the 
focus on measures being taken within 
this Edward M. O'Connor, 
comissioner of the U. S. Displaced Per- 
sons Commission, explained the com- 
mission’s work and warned the agencies 
not to try to force “alms” on the new 
arrivals. Seventy-five percent of the dis- 
placed persons are independent and re 
sourceful, the commissioner declared, 
and will resent interference in their per- 
Werner W. Bochm, mem 
Commission on 


country. 


sonal affairs 


ber of the Wisconsin 


INDIVIDUALS 


The adjustment of families and indi- 
viduals, always the social workers’ spe- 
cial domain, received ,full attention at 
the Cleveland Conference. The mem 
bers seemed to view this long time con- 
cern with a fresh eye, with a sudden 
scared recognition that here they were 
dealing with basic stuff, the real prob- 
lem of the world. 

Margaret Mead, the ever-dynamic an 
thropologist of the American Museum 
of Natural History, made them sit up 
and take notice with the flat statement 
that the family and children are not 
and that outworn 
to deal with them 


what they used to be 
assumptions on how 
must be scrapped. 
“We are living in 
make, and no one has taught us to live 
Miss Mead declared. This puts a 


a world we didn't 


in, 
grave responsibility on social workers to 
redefine casework practice and to help 
devise cultural practices within which 
people may live more safely. 

“In this age,” she added, “we can no 
longer divide people up into those who 
know their way, surely, through well- 
tried social paths, and those who lose 
their way, but must recognize that all, 
the gifted and the ungifted, the blessed 
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Eveline M. Burns 


Displaced Persons, — told about — the 
twenty-eight state DP commissions and 
their plans for integrating the DP’s into 
community life. The DP’s themselves, 
Mr. Boehm maintained, should be ex- 
pected to have a voice in plans for their 
own welfare. Joseph E. Beck of the 
United Service for New Americans said 
that a good resettlement program should 
look to a “planned distribution” of new 


arrivals. 


AND FAMILIES 


and the traumatized, the rich and _ the 
poor, men and women of all races and 
occupations, are all traveling an un 
known road, and all in need of skilled 
orientation the uncharted years 
ahead.” 

One of Miss Mead’s that 
caught on in Cleveland was: “People 
talk about children having old-fashioned 
parents. No one talks of the problems 
of parents with new-fashioned children.” 

In one respect she was wrong. At 


across 


epigrams 


Cleveland there was a great deal of talk 
about these children, and what parents 
should do about their comic books, 
movies, radios and, most puzzling of all, 
the Kinsey report. 

Fritz Red] of Wayne University, al 
ways a drawing card because of his wit, 
wisdom, and originality, proved irresist 
ible on Kinsey. More than 2,500 people 
went to a sectional meeting to hear him 
discuss adult anxieties growing out of 
the famous report. 

He implied that it was the adults’ 
attitude rather than the young people's 
direct reaction to it that is dangerous, 
and asked adults to remember that it is 
our complacency rather than our ethics 
that Kinsey attacks. Children who are 


basically sound, he maintained, will “re- 
main on the beam,” for “the control of 
emotions is not established by statistics.” 
Mr. Redl laid down a formula of ten 
ingredients to help with the sex prob- 
lems of children and young people: 

and how to 


1. More research on when 


interfere and limit 
. More 


> to be 


realistic standards and the cour 
clear about them 


the 


of the in 


Diagnosis of meaning 
idual’s sexual behavior 
Starting sex education when sex starts 
First aid pick-up must be 
met when they happen. 


6. Healthy life 


live 


{ 
Ky 
5 problen ; 


diets wherever people 


Specifically designed treatm 
for disturbed children. 


8. Communities suitable for fan 
and group life. 


9. Efforts to coax the pre away from 


indirect attitudes towards human behavior. 
10. Surrender ! 


that we 


notions im ft ition to 


ifford 


our 


mone. can't important 


preventive or curative services. 


Three representatives of the industries 
concerned carried the major part of the 
discussion in a meeting on the influence 
The 
argument was the same in each instance 

we are a reflection of our civilization 
and give the public what it wants. Ar- 
thur H. DeBra of the Motion Picture 
Association and John McCormick of the 
National Broadcasting Company could 
tell of attempts 


within the industries to regulate violence 


of movies, radio, and the comics. 


moderately successful 


in their media. Organization for self 
discipline in the comic book industry is, 
however, far from achieved, according 
to Henry E. Shultz of the Association of 
Comics Magazine Publishers. A_ panel 
of five discussants seemed for the most 
part to agree with the industrialists’ 
contention that children do not become 
delinquent because of what they read, 
see, or hear. But one participant, Rabbi 
Julius J. Nodel of Cleveland won a heavy 
applause when he objected to the media’s 
appeal to “the sordid instincts in man.” 

“Kids have always read blood and 
thunder stuff,” the rabbi granted, “and 
they have always marched off to war.” 

The movies came in subtler 
criticism at a dinner of the Big Brother 
Association where Judge Nochem Win- 
net of Philadelphia spoke of the “frus 


for a 


tration value” of their pressure toward 
Louis Wirth in his opening 
had similar  senti- 


glamor. 
address expressed 
ments. 

One meeting 
Youth Authority as a method of dealing 


John R 


was devoted to the 


with delinquents. Ellingston, 








special adviser to the American Law In- 
stitute, described how this system of 
commitment to a central classification 
agency for study and placement has been 
extended to children as well as youth in 
the states of California, Minnesota, and 
Massachusetts. He told of the educa- 
tional services that the Youth Authority 
performs to help communities establish 
programs of delinquency prevention. 
This was a logical corollary to its work, 
he said, because “its continuous diag- 
nosis of delinquent behavior gives the 
Authority an insight into the major de- 
fects in our society that contribute to 
delinquency.” Three members of a four- 
member panel objected to the Authority 


plan on the grounds that it infringes 


on the prerogatives of the localities, but 
there seemed to be general agreement on 
the need for adequate classification sys- 
tems, for the wise use of the limited 
funds available, better personnel, and co 
ordination of services. 
How gang warfare, 
quency’s most alarming aspects, is being 
attacked through a street clubs project in 
New York’s Harlem was described by 
Jemes Russell Dumpson. Skilled work- 
ers seek out clubs and work with them 


one of delin- 


as groups, attempting to lead their in- 
terests to constructive channels without 
punishment and repressions. 

“Family disorganization” is the crux 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
according to Mrs. Herbert Fisher of 
Hartford, who reported on a study made 
by the Connecticut Public Welfare Coun- 
cil. The study staff has recommended 
a program to find facts about family dis 
and 
identify 


organization, provide casework 


mental hygiene agencies, 
troubled or disorganized families and 


refer them to the appropriate services. 


ee FOR THE FAMILY RAN ALI 


through the Conference, but it was par 
ticularly evident in the casework section 
and in the meetings of the Family Serv 
both 


groups there was a growing recognition 


ice Association of America. In 
of the obligation of caseworkers and 
family agencies to make their special 
knowledge of what is involved in mar- 
riage and family living available to the 
community beyond their own clientele. 
Luther E. Woodward of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene called 
on caseworkers to take part in group 
discussions in the community, particu 
larly with young people at the premari 
Mary T. Denman of the Pub 


Association of Pennsylvania 


tal 
il Stage. 


c Charities 


issed the responsibility. of family 


service agencies for community leader 
ship in the improvement of social condi 
tions affecting the family. Such agencies, 
she said, are in a unique position to 
know of lags and gaps in local pro 
grams, especially in public assistance. 

Children and the aged—the two op 
posite poles of the family group — came 
in for special attention. 

“What the best and 
wants for its own children is what the 
community should want for all its chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Meredith Nicholson, 
Jr., of Indianapolis. 

But since all children do not have the 
best and wisest of parents there were 


wisest parent 


discussions of children in difficult family 
situations and in institutions. Roman 
L. Haremski of Chicago spoke of the 
need to keep children with their par 
ents if at all possible, pointing out that 
a child cannot be separated emotionally 
from his mother by the mere fact of 
physical separation. If separation is in 
evitable, continued casework service to 
the child’s parents is most important. 

Eleanor P. Sheldon of Stamford, Con 
necticut, maintained that a casework 
agency can do a child more harm than 
good by accepting him for service if the 
agency cannot meet the child’s particular 
problems. 

Institutions, said Fred A. Schumacher 
of Dobbs Ferry, New York, should have 
programs covering the emotional as well 
as the physical needs of the child. These 
should include careful study at admis 
sion, interpretation of the child’s needs 
to the staff, better participation in com 
munity activities. 

A meeting on adoptions, sponsored by 
the Child Welfare League of America, 
drew about 1,000 people. They heard 
Dr. Margaret W. Gerard of Chicago say 
that in spite of all their technical skill, 
adoption workers “still have to go in 
great part by hunch.” Since “we are 
bound to make some mistakes, we must 
educate the foster parents so that when 
they run into emotional difficulties, they 
go to the proper sources for help.” 


Conference interest in regard to the 


RELIGION AND 


“Today men call challengingly for a 
new application of social and religious 
principles,” said Shelby M. Harrison of 
New York at a meeting on Religion and 
Social Work. 

Support for Mr. Harrison’s remark 
came from the Conference itself which, 
after many years of indifference, sudden 
ly manifested a new interest in religion, 


aged focused mainly on ways of bring- 
ing more meaning to their lives— 
through employment, group activities, 
homemaker services, and psychological 
understanding. 

“The extremes of life are similar,” ex- 
plained Dr. Edward B. Allen of White 
Plains, New York. “The young and 
the aged have less necessity to face re- 
ality and are more subjective, live more 
in fantasy. . . . They have natural at- 
tractions for each other because they 
have so much in common.” 

Old people are apt to increase their 
selfish tendencies, Dr. Allen remarked, 
because the drive for race preservation 
slowly gives way to the drive for self 


preservation. 


| HE SOCIAL WORKERS AT CLEVELAND 


showed a marked interest in mental hy 
giene, which was reflected not only in 
good attendance at the Mental Health 
Section, but at various other meetings 
on the subject scattered throughout the 
The distinctions 
and 


program. between 
psychotherapy 
work were drawn with 
lines, though one psychiatrist remarked: 
“It isn’t so important whether the so- 
cial worker does therapy or not, if she 
There 


social 
clear 


psychiatric 
fine but 


is competent and able to do it. 
is no magic in an M.D. degree.” 

Another, Dr. Daniel Blain of 
American Psychiatric 
warned against the breeding of paper 
work, the perfection of records, the bur 
den of coordination “which can be such 
an evil that it will choke all programs.” 
Said he: 

“The fascination of charts of organiza- 
tion, lines of authority, the verbose job 
description, the holiness of the classifi- 
cation act, the verbiage and jargon of 
the professional personnel—all this is 
over and above the actual job to be done. 

. We must have good methods, we 
must have good techniques, we must 
have some personnel practices, but they 
must not be made more important than 


the 
Association, 


” 


the job itself. 


SOCIAL WORK 


its effect on social work, its place 
in social work, the contributions of each 
to the other. This development would 
have pleased the late, much-loved 
Howard R. Knight, for he was among 
the small group of those who, recog 
nizing social work’s origin in religion, 
felt for some time that the Conference 


should make a greater effort to bring 
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Labor and management: Walter Reuther, 


about a better understanding between 
the two. 

For a 
Conference on Social Work, composed 


number of years the Church 


largely of clergymen and representatives 
of sectarian agencies, has met with the 
Conference as an associate group. This 
year religion received recognition on the 
regular program itself —not only through 
1 section of its own and in one of the 
general sessions, but in a number of 
other sections, 

As usual when religion is a topic in 
nonsectarian groups, speakers represent 
ing the “three great faiths” were on the 
plattorm at the general session On co 
operation of the church and social 
work. Frank L. Weil, chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Religious and 

foral Welfare and Character Guidance 
in the Armed Forces, decried the lack 
of courses on religion and social work 
in professional schools. The two are 
interrelated, he said, in aim and origin: 

“Every goal of social work is stated 
in the Old or New Testaments of the 
Bible. Religion is the traditional 
instrumentality for rallying man to sup- 
port the principles of right, decency, 
justice and kindliness. . . . Social work, 
when it influences social action, has the 
same objective.” 

The two can collaborate effectively, 
Mr. Weil said, if they appreciate each 
other’s role in a common responsibility. 

While agreeing in principle, Charles 
P. Taft, former president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, pointed to an important difference 


between organized religion and organ 
the ; 
volunteers within church groups. 


ized social work greater use of 


“Religion and social work need more 
Mr. Taft said. 
the USO had 


of the amateur spirit,” 


He that 


maintained 
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leveland Plain Le 


Meyer E. Kestnbaum, Harry E. O'Reilly 


brought about a greater collaboration 
between churches and social work than 
any other project. 

con 


McGovern of Boston, 


National 


Cecelia 
sultant to the 
Catholic Charities, spoke of the separate 


Conference of 


roles of clergyman and social worker in 
dealing with the individual, but pointed 
to a necessity for mutual understanding 
because of “the indivisibility of the man 
and his religious background.” She as 
serted that clergymen today are coming 
to recognize “the emotional implications 
underlying — the 
their people” while “there is an in 


{ 


spiritual problems of 
creased awareness on the part of quali 
fied caseworkers as well as psychiatrists 
that problems of individuals cannot be 
solved merely on the material and emo 
tional level.” 

Miss McGovern’s contention was fur- 
ther stressed in a meeting in which a 
psychiatrist and a psychologist discussed 
the implications of religion for mental 
health. This came closer to producing 
Conference session, 


hreworks than any 


for there was sharp disagreement be 
tween their two viewpoints. The psychi- 
atrist, Dr. Frederick Rosenheim of Bos 
ton spoke of the importance of — the 
Catholic faith in therapy, both to the 
therapist and the patient. Faith, he ex 
plained, helps the therapist to keep on 
loving the patient who hates him, and 
when the patient recognizes that the 
therapist does not wish to dominate but 
loving 


Ss urging an “interchange of 


relationship,’ his neurotic symptoms 


begin to break down. 
Wood 


ward, who explained that he had once 


The psychologist, Luther E. 


been a Lutheran clergyman, took sharp 
issue with Mr. Rosenheim’s limited defi 
“faith.” 
both in 


nition of “Love is the 
creative 
psychotherapy,” 
tained that this does not depend on any 


great 


force religion and 


he agreed, but main 
one religious tenet. Psychotherapists and 
caseworkers, he said, have an obligation 
not only to live by their own faith, but 
to accept the relationship of various reli 
vious tenets and of particular personality 
structures. 

The importance of the Judeo-Christian 
heritage to social work was mentioned 
by a number of speakers besides Mr. 
Weil, among them Shelby Harrison, and 
jennie Zetland of Chicago. Mr. Harri 
son stressed the point that churches need 
to know more about the technical side 
of social work and social work needs to 
regain the “larger objectives” which be 
with 


come obscured by 


techniques. 


preocc upation 


Mrs. Zetland urged organized reli 
gions to work toward the “implementa 
tion of social relationships based on lov 
ing kindness.” This, she added, means 
“acceptance of difference —the right of 
every individual to self - determination 
compatible with the general welfare, in 


cluding his unique way of serving God.” 


TOWARD PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


“The many subjects that a_ social 
worker must know about is terrifying, 
and only serve to emphasize the com 
plex life he is getting into when he 
leaves a professional school.” 

Mr. Taft made this statement as an 
incidental to his remarks on religion 
and social work, but it epitomized a 
major difficulty facing the profession 
today, one that came in for considerable 
discussion: How can we fill the gap 
between demand and supply of social 
workers without undermining the qual 
ity of training? 

Two specialists in education outside 


the social work field were on hand to 
give objective thinking along these lines. 
At a general session Earl J. McGrath, 
U §. commissioner of education, recom 
mended a liberal arts undergraduate 
training and a broad grounding in gen 
eral principles in the professional school 
for social workers, leaving specialization 
for later experience. He pointed out that 
the difference between a technician and 
a professional lies to a large extent in 
he competence of the professional to 
apply large theoretical principles to spe 
cific situations. 

“Of all the professions I can think of, 
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none demands a more comprehensive 
and varied knowledge of man and his 
world than social work,” Mr. McGrath 
declared. 

In-service courses, seminars, work- 
shops, and other forms of education for 
those who are already practicing are as 
important as the systematic programs 
for full time students, he maintained, 
“for we cannot wait for new genera- 
tions of social workers to come from 
these institutions.” 

Ernest V. Hollis, who is directing the 
study of social work education for the 
U.S. Department of Education, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion sponsored 
by the National Council on Social Work 
Education. He was in agreement with 
Mr. McGrath about the inadvisability of 
beginning professional education at the 
undergraduate level. A weakness of pro- 
fessional education, he added, is the lack 
of clarification about the purposes and 
responsibility for field work. 

Taking up the cudgels for under- 
graduate training, Ernest B. Harper 
ot Michigan State College maintained 
that only through its expansion could 
the gap between supply and demand for 
social workers be bridged. He expressed 
the belief that different jobs required 
different degrees of training. Under 
graduate training is also valuable, he 
suggested, to recruit students for profes 
sional schools 

joth Harriett M. Bartlett of Simmons 
College and Sue Spencer of the Ameri 
Schools of Social 
Work insisted that a profession must 
move on two fronts: into new areas and 


new forms of practice; and into syn 


can Association of 


thesis of the common elements in these. 


rc POPULARITY OF THI 


meetings — whether in casework, group 


HoW-TO-DO-IT 
work, public welfare, administration, or 
indication 
ends for 

unity in 


whatever — was in itself an 
that social 


this 


education 
The 


increasingly departmentalized field ran 


never 
workers. quest for 
through many of the technical sessions. 

“The generalist in social work is as 
important as the specialist,” Shelby M. 
Harrison no ten- 


said. But there was 


dency to eliminate the specialties—mere 
ly to draw them into closer understand 


ing. For instance, in a discussion of 
casework, Helen Harris Perlman recom- 
mended that schools give a course in 
“settings in which casework is prac 
This, she said, would enable the 


caseworker to adjust more easily in 


ticed.” 


: 
changing jobs and prevent his limiting 
his competency to a narrow area. 
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Social work, said Ruth Smalley of the 
University of Pittsburgh, is “the totality 
ot effort which seeks to effect improved 
relationships between man and man or 
man and his environment.” She de- 
scribed social casework as one method 
of achieving that result “through the use 
of the individual-to-individual relation- 
ship.” This method, based on a gather- 
ing of external and psychological facts 
by client and caseworker together, also 
applies to other social work processes, 


Miss Smalley said. 


Lacs PWORK SIMILARLY LOOKS TO THI 


social adjustment of the individual and 
the “furthering of other socially de 
sirable goals,’ according to Grace L. 
Coyle of Western Reserve University. 
However, she warned against the im 
position of goals, for issues must be 
worked out by participation of those 
concerned, Political maturity and know] 
edge of the techniques of social action 
is required. Said Miss Coyle: 

“We have been born into a genera 
tion confronted with social issues so 
momentous that they stagger our imag- 
inations, and will render us_ helpless 
unless we can achieve some sense of 
social perspective.” 

Pointing to the need for scientific 
ways of testing group achievements, Saul 
B. Bernstein of Boston University pre- 
sented charts for use by group leaders 
They included 
“attendance” to 


leader,” to be 


and their supervisors. 
criteria from 
need of 


thirteen 
i decreasing 
marked according to progress. 

Unity, of course, is always the theme 


song in community organization, but 
how to achieve it becomes an increas- 
ingly technical problem. At Cleveland, 


the problems and methods involved 
were the chief concerns of three divi- 
sions of the program —the section on 
community organization and planning, 
and the two associate 
groups, Community Chests and Coun 
cils of America, Inc., and the Associa- 


tion for the Study of Community Or 


meetings of 


ganization. 

At an ASCO meeting, Charles Miller, 
of Newark, N. J., called on community 
create a “communicable 
body of knowledge . . . which will more 
clearly define our areas of responsibility, 
the specific role of the community or- 
ganization worker and the nature of 


planners to 


the process he utilizes.” 

That this is a call which is already 
being heeded was indicated by the na- 
ture of the ASCO meetings, concerned 
as they were with such subjects as 


“exploratory approaches” in teaching, 
“operating records” and the “research 
component in the community survey.” 

Methods and goals were the pre- 
dominant concerns in the Section on 
Community Organization and Planning 
What 


are we planning for and, what are the 


with focus on such queries as: 


functions and interrelationships of local, 
state, and national planning organiza- 
Brisk 
question of whether community organ- 
ization could be achieved through ma- 
nipulation or the groupwork process. 
Because “the community organization 
basic 
there 


tions? discussion arose over the 


worker is bound to respect the 


principles of generic social work,” 


is no ethical alternative to the group 
process as the method for the commun- 
worker, said Donald 


He named 


ity) organization 
Van 


four 


Valen of Cincinnati. 


essentials as basic to the convic- 
tions of such a worker: citizen participa- 
tion; the democratic process; the scien- 
tific method; open channels of com- 


munication, 


Be, TIVE PLANNING HAS BEEN IM- 


peded over the past two decades by being 
“segmented, opportunistic, and emer- 
gent,” charged O. W. Kuolt of Roches- 
ter, New York. Long range planning, 
he added, must: look at a community 
as a group of family units; consider the 
individual as an integrated member of 
the family; recognize that many of the 
supplements of the social structure have 
become substitutes. 

The 


under SC rutiny ata meeting ol the Com 


subject of “federation” came 
munity Chests and Councils in) which 
Raymond E. Baarts of Houston, Texas, 
called for positive action on three fronts: 
aggressive leadership in attacking the 
problem of multiplicity of fund-raising 
drives; recognition of current weak- 
nesses; definitions of the role, functions 
and philosophy of voluntary and official 
programs. A panel of five persons 
seemed to agree that successful federa- 
tion 


ticipation in the planning as well as the 


requires greater community par 
fund-raising 
The usual references to the distinctive 


pre wesses, 


functions of public and private agencies 
throughout the Conference. 
Everybody agreed that there is a place 
for both but not as to where the division 
of responsibility lies. The community 
planners were inclined to talk about the 
“trail -blazing, experimental functions” 
of private agencies, but in the Child 
Welfare Section the point was raised 
that “trailblazing,” particularly in rural 


occurred 
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child welfare, had often been conducted 
under public auspices. 

J. Sheldon Turner of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, a sense 
of competition between the two. Said he: 

“I know of no situation in which high 
standards and vigorous programming on 
the part of private agencies has not had 
a stimulating and beneficial effect on the 
public programs in the community, and 


saw no reason for 


vice versa.” 

Mr. 
velopment of public welfare is one evi 
dence that people are learning to use 
their government. But he warned that 
in doing so they must safeguard their 
civil and political rights. This involves 
the development of administrative prac- 
skill and 
every bit of understanding of human 
personality and motivation” for use both 
in the construction and application of 
policy. 

Social work administration, according 
to John C. Kidneigh of the School of 
Social Work, University of Minnesota, 
involves eight processes: 


Turner maintained that the de 


tices requiring “every bit of 


fact gathering 
as a basis for decisions; fact analysis in 
the future; the designation 


of a course of action; planning for car 


relation to 


rying out the agency’s objectives; ar 
recruit 
ing, selecting, training, supervising, and 
coordinating personnel; establishment of 
appropriate measures to assure that all 
activity contributes to the attainment of 
the collection 
and analysis of facts to serve as the basis 


ranging for a division of work; 


the agency's objectives; 


for accountability, improvement of ad- 
ministrative methods, and recommenda- 


tions for modification of social policy. 

A number of papers on research 
dicated that social workers are becom 
ing increasingly aware that both their 
methods and their goals must be soundly 
based in reality. 


... FOREGOING CAN BE TAKEN AS ONLY 


some of the overlapping patterns in 
a kaleidoscope far more complicated 

simultaneous occurrences than anvihing 
the Ringling Brothers ever thought up. 
The Conference, in its seventy-six years, 
has grown so big and unwieldy that 
changes in its structure and organiza 
tion have been the of special 
study for the past year by a committee 
headed by Robert P. Lane. The 
mittee’s recommendations were accepted 
by the executive committee recently and 
the changes involved will gradually be 
put into effect over the next three years. 
Among them is a recommendation to re 
the 


services to individuals 


subject 


com 


duce program sections to. three 


and families; to 


groups and individuals in groups; to 
agencies and organizations. 

The Conference plans also to look to 
increased emphasis in the following di 
rections: 

1. Stress on generic and basic subject 
matter. 

2. Efforts to draw 
into participation. 

3. Utilization of every available means 
of communication to distribute the 
knowledge that emanates from the Con- 
ference. 

Every Conference has its disappoint 
at Cleveland one of the 


more volunteers 


ments; great 


est was the failure to appear of Senator 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, scheduled 
as the featured speaker for the final ses 
Senator Douglas was kept away 
by the grounding of an airplane. He 
had, however, sent forward extracts of 
the speech he planned to make and 
these were read by Fred K. Hoehler, 
director of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare. They contained a num- 
ber of forthright statements about the 
evils of monopoly, which the senator 
indicated as the “nerve center” to be 
attacked in the interests of freedom and 


sion. 


security. 
The 
group. 
members have indicated during a num 
ber of national crises that they intend to 
keep it that way. And because they have, 
the Conference through the years has 
“not only advanced the scientific boun 
daries of social work, but provided social 
workers from every field an opportunity 
to express their unique differences and 
Joe R. 


Conference is mot an action 


It is essentially a forum, and its 


appraise the work of others,” 
Hoffer, the new secretary, pointed out at 
And at Cleveland, 


other 


the final session. 
as in other 
also provided them = with an 
into the place of their own jobs and the 
riature of their own responsibility to the 
problems besetting the nation and the 
world. They could be stirred and per 
haps go home and do something about 
such disturbing words as those of Louis 
Wirth: 

What are the social workers waiting 
for—whom are the social workers watt- 
ing for to lead in the quest for human 


9 
SI NIfICAnce 


settings in years, it 


insight 





How can we, whilst still there is 
time, act upon the inescapable fact 
that this is indeed one world in 
which we live and which requires 
of everyone the duties and obliga- 
tions of common citizenship? Are 
we, or can we be, one of the forces 
in the world making for peace and 
understanding? 


In a world suc h as we live in today 
the social worker, if he is true to his 
craft, must be working at the fron- 
tier of human relationships. There 
was never so great a need for the 
contribution of those who can look 
beyond the barriers which the con- 
ditions of life are constantly erect- 
ing and which are so fruitful in 
conflict: and tension. The world is 
profoundly disturbed and even in 
countries which have the appearance 
of stability and strength there are 





A Force for Peace 


GEORGE E. HAYNES 


President of the International Conference of Social 


deep rooted anxieties which have a 
profound effect upon a community, 
or indeed a country’s capacity to 
live and work with others. I can 
think of no other group of workers 
to whom the present world situa- 
tion presents a greater challenge 
than it does to us as social workers. 


Unlike the approach of the poli- 
tician who, generally speaking, tends 
to work downwards from his con- 
ception of what is convenient or 
practicable in dealing with social 
needs, the social worker approaches 
his problems in the reverse way. 
We are not, or I suggest we should 
not be, primarily concerned with 
political divisions but with human 
needs. It is our task to discover the 
nature of these needs and the way 
in which these needs can best be 


Work 


met and we must follow our con- 
clusions where they lead us... . 


Some of the most influential 
movements at the present time owe 
their origin to the contacts which 
social workers have made with one 
another across national boundaries 
and in spite of the divisions which 
have separated them in the politi- 
cal field. I believe that it is the 
basic and fundamental similarity 
of human problems which has made 
this possible. 

For many workers national boun- 
daries have counted for less than 
the common problems of mankind. 
. . . I believe therefore that social 
work can be a great instrument in 
creating a sense of unity in the 
world; a unity based upon the di- 
versity of local needs. 
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a | T IS THE GLORY AND TRAGEDY OF THI 
earth that we are all involved in 
each other. Society is God's gift to this 
earth, and our mutual involvement may 
yet be made his supreme benediction.” 

This quotation from Joshua L. Lieb- 
man’s “Peace of Mind” was made at a 
large sectional meeting of the Confer- 
ence, and it describes one of the main 
threads of the Conference's philosophy. 
Then, when President Ralph H. Blan- 
chard said, “Social work is the public,” 
the emphasis of the Conference on 
citizenship participation became appar- 
ent. He defined the public as “the con- 
sumer public, the service or volunteer 
public, the contributing public—even the 
rare spirit thoroughly insulated from so 
ciety [who] has to pay taxes.” And 
Louis Wirth of the University of Chi- 
cago told a large audience, “ .. . re- 
a democracy like ours 
Unless they 


sponsibility in 
fails upon all the citizens. 
assume especial responsibility, we shall 
probably find that everybody's business 
turns out to be nobody's business.” 

Benjamin Youngdahl of Washington 
University, developing the Conference 
theme “Toward a Better Life,” said in 
the same vein: 

“Our skill in organizing a community 
for action, in mobilizing community re- 
sources, in interpretation of problems to 
a community, heads the list of obliga- 
tions for social workers.” 

Conference, 


Throughout the entire 


even at the most technical meetings, 
professionals and volunteers alike heard 
vibrant words, stimulating even to the 
repeatedly 


faith and 


cynical and jaded, pointing 


in this direction, words of 


warning calling upon all present to as 
sume a more active and personal share 
of responsibility in local, national, and 
world welfare. 

This highlighting of the citizen volun 
teer was no accident. In the reorganiza 
tion plans drawn by the Conference 
executive committe emphasis was 
placed on greater efforts to draw in the 
lay citizen, to make him realize that he 
ard his millions of fellows have a far 
greater share, interest, and obligation in 
the country’s social, health, and recrea- 
tional welfare than have the mere 100,- 
000 paid social workers. In order for 
the Conference to be more effective in its 
furtherance of ideas, ideals, and findings, 


some means must be found to achieve 
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MADELINE DANE ROSS 


—A journalistic free lance, pub- 
lic relations consultant and occa- 
sional contributor to The Survey, 
who joined the staff temporarily 
for the Conference. 


o 


greater lay attendance. Both outgoing 
President Blanchard and incoming Act 
ing President Lester Granger expressed 
ceep concern over the interest of the 
volunteer. They had to recognize, how 
ever, that even though strong efforts 
had been made to include him in this 
Conference and have him become aware 
of his responsible role, approximately 98 
percent of the Conference members were 
professional social workers. 


boun pe WILSON oF THE UNIVERSITY 


of Pittsburgh told a large session, “The 
goal of all those who desire to achieve 
where each individual has 
. and an opportunity to 
is an 


a society 
equal rights . . 
participate in decision making . . . 
interprofessional undertaking involving 
teachers, clergy, doctors, lawyers, busi 
ness and industrial leaders, labor lead 
ers, recreational leaders, social workers, 
and all citizens. Neither social workers 
nor group workers carry this responsi 
bility alone. . . . We have faith in the 
capacity of human beings to develop a 
basis of worldwide cooperative living 
only because we have experienced 
human relationships in effective groups. 
No human being develops faith in isola- 
tion from others. Faith is the result of 
a reciprocal process.” 

“The next twenty-five years will be 
the most crucial in the history of the 
race,” warned Margaret Mead, anthro 
pologist. “There are no precedents for 
the size of the load, nor for guidance. 
We 
groups of those who give and therefore 
don’t need help from those who do. All 


must stop dividing people into 


classes of people need help when they 
are in trouble.” 

Words like these made 
teers echo “What Can I Do?”, an ex 
ploratory symposium in the March 1949 


many volun 


Survey compiled by Beulah Amidon. 
Many of the Conference 
were specifically directed to citizenship 


participation in services all the way from 


mectings 


local to international, and were labeled 


as such. Many more general meetings 
as well as associated and special group 
programs in all sections were oriented 
toward the volunteer. In the field of 
international human welfare, Frances 
Kernohan of the Department of State 
told her audience that an important 
“role of the citizen is to fix individually 
and collectively the limits within which 
our government must operate in inter- 
national affairs: either to support or 
weaken particular courses of action.” 
She said, “Foreign policy cannot get very 
far ahead or behind public opinion.” 

Dorothy H. Sills of New York City 
reported that six national agencies had 
made a study of volunteers in local case. 
work agencies: 95 percent of the agen- 
cies used volunteers and would continue 
to use them; 91 percent used volunteers 
in direct contact with their clients and 
the other 4 percent for other purposes. 
Miss Sills stated that while there was a 
considerable gap between theory and 
practice, the development in standards 
for volunteers has led to increasing re- 
spect for them. 

Concerning the layman’s role in the 
field of mental health, Luther E. Wood- 
ward of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene said: “Mental health is 
the business of every citizen. For effec- 
tive programs of mental health we must 
have citizen participation at all levels, 
national, state, and local. The passage 
of the National Mental Health Act in 
July 1946 occurred only because citizens 
all over the country were interested in 
seeing such legislation enacted. . . . 
Recent exposés, which indicate that the 
quality of care [institutional] given in 
many places is a major shame of the 
states, reflect citizen apathy more than 


professional neglect.” 


Mhevrives FOR VOLUNTEERS RAN THE 


gamut of welfare, health, recreation, and 
social action and were under the chair 
manship of both professionals and vol- 
unteers. A few titles of papers presented 
will indicate the range of subjects cov- 
ered: Participation of Lay Groups in 
Maternity Homes Programs, Lay Board 
Participation in a Social Service Depart- 
ment [hospitals], Accountability of 
Boards of Social Agencies, Citizenship 
Child Welfare, The 


Voluntarism. The im 


Participation in 
Philosophy ol 
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. . CONFERENCE APPEAL TO THE VOLUNTEER 





pression from these meetings was un 
mistakable: that the professional social 
worker needed and wanted the lay 
citizen for volunteering and using his 
thought as well as effort for human 
progress; the old attitude of “You don’t 
know enough for this, let a professional 
handle it,’ seemed to have vanished. 
There was no service apparent where 
the volunteer was not welcome, and 
much was said to make him feel that 
he must assume an active rather than a 


passive or apathetic role. 


I, WAS ALSO APPARENT THE VOLUNTEER 
has come into his own, as far as recog 
nition is concerned. He has earned the 
respect of the professional and is learn 
ing to appraise and respect himself real 
istically. He wants training, he wants 
to know. Although volunteering as an 
avocation really was established some 
time ago, a more general and positive 
feeling has pervaded since the war about 
the volunteer’s intelligence, dedication, 
and the worth of his work. In their need 
for each other, volunteers and_ profes 
sionals have achieved a mutual regard 
from working together. There is in 
creasing understanding of the role of 
each. Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, a volun- 
teer from Los Angeles, said, “When the 
methods for the attainment of a goal in 
a large community make for contro 
versy, the professional staff should step 
in and use: its skill for enlightenment 
and cooperation.” 

There were immediate indications of 
professional and citizen collaboration — 
of the citizens’ seeing the importance of 
his part and reexamining himself and 
his assets for volunteer service. Eduard 
C. Lindeman of the New York Schoo! 
of Social Work reported at a large and 
stimulating meeting the results of a sur- 
vey of volunteers. This 
was a study begun initially at the 1948 
Vassar Summer Institute and_ reported 
by Clarice Pennock and Marion Robin- 
son in the September, 1948, Survey Mid- 
monthly, Since then it has grown to 
include volunteers from fifteen scattered 
cities. Although the study was of neces- 
sity limited to a segment of volunteer 
types, it shows clearly that volunteers 


motivations of 


are seriously appraising their motives 
and the worth of their work. 
Dr. Lindeman described volunteering 
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as an American phenomenon of work 
ing without pay for the health, educa- 
tion, recreation, and welfare services of 
our country. He estimated that if we 
included all lay members of local schoo] 
and agency boards as well as those who 
came in through their churches, we 
could count about 30,000,000 volunteers. 
“If volunteering is so important,” he 
said, “we should do it better. Profes 
sionals seem to go to professional meet 
ings, but volunteers don’t seem to go to 
their community meetings.” Although 
the motivation study merely scratches 
the surface of an enormous group and 
potentiality, it is a sound and serious 
beginning for understanding the volun- 
teer — helping him to understand him 
self, his composition and aims. 


| HE VOLUNTEER SOCIAL WORKER AT 


the Conference was confronted repeat 
edly by such challenges as the urgency of 
the times, the obligation to participate, 
the obligation to train for volunteering, 
the knowledge that he belongs and is 
wanted, and the realization that he has 
to know what he is doing. 

At one meeting a lay member said 
that when she decided to volunteer, she 
did not know where to go. In ensuing 
discussions of where and how, mention 
was made of over Volunteer 
Bureaus functioning throughout the 
country as part of the over-all planning 
for social welfare. These bureaus find 
out what volunteer services are needed 


seventy 


in the community, recruit and train 
and cooperate with other 
The potential volunteer also 


volunteers, 
agencies. 
can get in touch with his community 
council or council of social agencies, or 
write to national agencies such as the 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
National Social Welfare Assembly, na 
tional church groups, individual national 
health and welfare agencies, and so on. 
The emphasis of this report has been 
on the volunteer and what he gained 
directly from the Conference. There 
were many meetings for professionals at 
which the subject of volunteers and their 
place in the human welfare program was 
discussed. Grace L. Coyle of Western 
Reserve University pointed out to a large 
meeting of group workers that they had 
special skill and knowledge of why 
groups behave as they do. She urged 


them to stop being politically naive and 
passive and to use their techniques to 
help lay citizens secure hoped-for goals. 

Nathan E. Cohen of the New York 
School of Social Work advised, “Today 
it is misleading and dangerous to think 
of business as usual, because we do not 
know if we will survive. We must work 
with the citizen today, if he is to face 
tomorrow.” 

“Give the public the facts,” said Mr. 
Blanchard. “Research can be the radar 
of social work. Community studies and 
surveys made through a representative 
group of citizens can be both self-reveal- 
ing and self-healing. . . . 

“Ask the public's opinion. 
opinion polls shouldn't be just printed 
.. They have to be 


Public 


im an annual report. . 
put into action by policy-making bodies. 
“Turn democracy loose on social work, 
Citizen participation is the basic answer 
to many or all these questions of public 
understanding and support.” 

“No longer in our maturing demo- 
cratic way of life are people willing to 
be planned for,” Violet Sieder of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils told a 
group. “They are shaken from their 
lethargy and complacency and demand 
to be planned with.” She advised: 
“There are a number of ways of re- 
lating the interest of civic, labor, indus- 
trial, religious, fraternal, professional, 
and other citizen organizations to the 
community chests and councils program 

. . [or other parallel organizations]. 
The values of such a relationship are: 
to offer a channel to many membership 
groups for interpretation of needs and 
services, and for reflecting community 
needs, opinion, and readiness to accept 
plans; to integrate the direct welfare 
programs offered by many of these 
groups into the total pattern of com 
munity services; and to harness the 
potential power of the membership of 
these organizations for volunteer work 
on boards, committees, and on_ special 
projects, as Campaign assistants, aS voters, 
taxpayers and contributors. 

“In a society like ours, what is more 
intelligent and democratic,” asked Louis 
Wirth, “than to put into operation the 
power and the resources of the organ- 
ized community — volunteer and gov- 
ernmental — to do all those things 
which the individual is powerless to do 
for himself.” 











To ARTHUR ALTMEYER-=the SURVEY AWARD 





“. . . for the many people in this world 
who are better off because of you.” 


. 


Te 1949 SuRVEY AWARD, SYMBOLIZED BY A BRONZE 
plaque, was presented to Arthur J. Altmeyer, United 
States Commissioner for Social Security, on ‘Tuesday, 
June 14, at a general evening session of the National Con 
ference of Social Work. 

The award, “for imaginative and constructive contribu- 
tion to social work,” was established by Survey Associates, 
Inc., in 1948 as a memorial to the late Edward T. Devine, 
a leader in social work and one of the founders of The 
Survey. The presentation was made by Robert E. Bondy, 
director of the National Social Welfare Assembly and 
chairman of the distinguished committee, representing 
various. lines of social work and all parts of the country, 
which selected the winner. 


M.. ALTMEYER’S ACCEPTANCE SPEECH FOLLOWS: 


“It seems to me that the establishment of this award is 
an indication in itself of the character that modern social 
work has assumed. There was a time when social work 
was more or less synonymous with private charity. How 
ever, today’s concept of social work is quite different. It 
recognizes that consideration of the needs of the indi- 
vidual inevitably requires consideration of the environ 
mental forces which affect the well-being of the indi 
vidual. That is to say, social work has extended its 
unique skills to the broader field of social policy, in 
cluding the development and use of all resources 
national, international—to promote the well-being of in- 
dividuals and of families generally. In other words, we 
no longer think in terms of a few underprivileged and 
disadvantaged persons, but we think in terms of all in 
dividuals and families. We think not only in terms of 
‘cure’ or even ‘prevention’ but in affirmative terms of 
actively promoting well-being rather than simply avoid 
ing ill-being. 

“Naturally, as a government official I am most con- 
cerned with and aware of the significance of governmen- 
tal undertakings in the field of social work. Therefore, 
I am doubly happy to be the recipient of this award be 
cause I believe that granting it to a government official 
is a recognition by the social work profession of the in 


focal, 


creased importance of governmental activity in the field 
of social work. . 

“I think that few people outside of social workers them- 
selves realize that public expenditures for social work ex- 
ceed expenditures for any other governmental purpose 
except national defense. With this growth in the scope 
of governmental activity, there is an increasing need for 
coordination of all activities, both governmental and _pri- 
vate, in the field of social work. Fortunately the profes 
sion of social work is essentially an integrating profes 
sion, involving as it does the utilization of the skills of 
other professions and of all community resources. There- 
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sore, | have every confidence that the social work pro- 
fession will meet this challenge and in so doing discharge 
its basic responsibility of promoting the maximum well- 
being of the individual through the maximum use of all 
social agencies, public and private. 

“In addition to this immediate task confronting social 
workers there is the larger responsibility falling upon 
social workers in promoting constructive social thinking 
and social action generally. In a world that has suffered 
and is continuing to suffer so grievously from what one 
might term disembodied science and disembodied pro- 
fessions, | submit that the profession of social work has 
an essential and unique role to perform. Social workers 
must continue to emphasize and re-emphasize that the 
success or failure of all political and economic institu- 
tions, Whether local, national, or international, must be 
measured by their effect upon the well-being of people. 
That is the acid test, and if actually applied, may help us 
to keep our bearing in a world of confusion, upheaval, 
and terrific change. In a word, I believe that social work- 
ers can help keep the banner of democracy floating high 
above this seething battle of conflicting forces, because 
the essence of social work is faith in the common man 
and faith in the willing cooperation of free men every 
where.” 


M.. Bonby, IN HIS PRESENTATION, READ THE CITATION 
which accompanied the plaque. 

“You merit this award,” he said, “for your pioneering 
in the social security program of this country, for your 
able and constructive administration of that program, for 
your development of the International Refugee Organiza 
tion, and for your persistent keeping of social welfare in 
terests before the United Nations through your member 
ship on the Social Commission of that body. 

“First in your own state of Wisconsin, then in the na- 
tion and in other nations you have pointed the way 
from the morass of economic insecurity to the more solid 
ground of social security, that undergirding indispensable 
to the well-being of people in this day’s world. You have 
stood for the administration of this program in the in- 
terest of the insured and the recipients. 

“You have courageously and continually reported on 
the social security needs of people to legislative bodies 
and to the public. You have carried responsibility for the 
setting up and for the efficient administration of the big 
gest insurance system in the world. 

“The standing of welfare services in the United Na- 
tions today is largely due to your clarity and persistence 
of advocacy. To the displaced peoples of the world, your 
imaginative leadership in the formation of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization has brought hope and life 
itself. 

“In presenting this Survey Award to you, I speak there- 
fore, not only for Survey Associates, the Award Commit- 
tee. and for social work itself for your important con- 
tribution to it, but also for the many people in this world 
who are better off because of you.” 
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CHALLENGES FROM TWO SPEECHES 


Freedom and Civil Rights » « » BENJAMIN YOUNGDAHL 


F WE COULD GO BEFORE THE WORLD 


with clean hands, we would not have 
to worry about the propaganda efforts 
of the enemies of democracy, for free- 
dom itself can stand on its own and 
produces such strength, power, virility, 
and contentment that people everywhere 
would look on us and our system as 
something to be desired and something 
to be sought.... + 

A consistent approach down the line 
of civil liberties in this country will do 
more to eliminate the menace of com 
munism of the totalitarian type than all 
the “anti” laws a Congress could pass in 
a dozen congressional sessions. The way 
to get rid ot an evil is to smoke it out, 
deprive it of the advantage of under- 
cover operations. I have enough con- 
viction in the power, and the strength, 
and the validity of democracy to believe 
that if it is actually practiced in word 
and spirit, it will prevail out of its own 
inherent superiority as best meeting the 


various needs of man. I am thinking 
not only of democracy and civil liberties 
it. our political life but also in our 
economic life. However, I have convic 
jtion that were we to have complete and 
unadulterated political democracy with 
participation by the large masses of our 
citizenry, the principles of democracy 
would soon find their way throughout 
cur economic fabric. 

As we discuss civil liberties and the 
great struggle between the East and the 
West, we are not unaware that wolves 
are sometimes found in sheep’s clothing, 
and that as a result issues are beclouded. 
To condemn as “communistic” efforts to 
maintain civil liberties and get other 
social reforms is as untenable and vicious 
as the efforts of some Communists to 
confuse the real issues of civil liberties. 
I say, “A pox on both your houses.” 

Social work, more than any other pro- 
fession, perhaps, bases its whole practice 
and philosophy on the individual rights 


Problems of the Atomic Age 


‘eB EVERY PERIOD OF HISTORY, ONE OR 
sometimes more than one society be- 
comes the testing ground for the next 
social advance, the country where the 
necessary new inventions can be tried 
out. In the mid-twentieth century, the 
United States represents the most ex 
treme form of many worldwide trends. 
... Some of the conditions in the United 
States workers 
dealing every day, and in terms of 
which social work can make significant 
new inventions, are: 

—populations derived from every race in 
the world; 

—marriages in which there is class or 


with which social are 


regional or ethnic contrast; 

—children who instead of being little 
replicas of their parents’ pasts, are strange 
unfamiliar precursors of an unknown fu- 
ture; 

—families which must maintain them- 
selves far from any kin or long time ties; 

—individual career lines which, instead 
of stabilizing in late adolescence. go on and 
on to crisis after crisis of new decisions; 

—new personal relations, new work ad 
justments; 

—and an awareness on the part of the 
decision makers in our society that we are 
living in the most critical and dangerous 
age in human history. 

To social workers all of these condi- 
tions present a series of challenges. The 
first task is the clear recognition of 
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what they entail and the systematic 
scrapping of every presupposition based 
on stereotypes of social life derivative 
from the horse and buggy era or the 
little red school house — a period which 
remains dear to those of us who knew 


them, but an inadequate model on 
which to build procedures in the atomic 
This means scrapping the idea that 
in the average marriage between Ameri 
cans who lack strong religious beliefs, 
the marriage tie can be regarded as for 
life. It means scrapping any expectation 
that male relatives other than husbands 
can be permanently relied on to give 
economic support and comfort to their 
female relatives. It means giving up the 
image of the child which was one’s self. 
and somehow getting acquainted with 
a type of child who is as strange as a 
visitor from another planet, a child who 
lives in a world suddenly shrunk into 
one unit, in which radio and television 
and comics and the threat of the atomic 
bomb are everyday realities, a child to 
whom our miracles are commonplace. 
It means that instead of being sur- 
prised when a nice steady family man of 
forty suddenly has an attack of indeci- 
sion, and wanderlust and weltschmerz, 
it is recognized that in a society as com- 
plex as ours, adolescent crises don’t end 
in the teens, but recur and recur be- 


of people: the right of self-determina- 
tion, the right of free association and 
movement, the right of free expression 
and freedom of choice. The personal 


integrity of the individual is funda- 


mental to social work practice whatever 
the specialization and whatever the dif- 


ferences in ideology otherwise. If there 
is one thing on which social work is 
agreed, it is that the integrity of a 
human personality must be protected 
and that on that basis alone can we pro 
vide genuine service to people. 

The profession of social work is en 
dowed with special skills and insight 
that have a bearing on the maintenance 
of civil rights. . . . The combination of 
social work skills, insights, attitudes, and 
motivations places a heavy responsibility 
on our profession. This is a responsibil 
ity so clear and weighty that unless our 
course is well-grounded, we risk being 
traitors to our own cause and to the 


cause of people we profess to defend. 


« MARGARET MEAD 


cause many people, probably the most 
gifted and the best, continue to develop 
and actually die immature. It means 
recognizing that a system in which the 
solely responsible for 


mother is made 


activities once shared among a whole 


group of women, in a kin or neighbor- 
hood, is much too fragile, and much too 
hard on both husband and wife. Finally, 
it means recognizing the new strains 
under which every responsible person 
must live who has the task of trying to 
keep a world he never knew and never 
dreamed steady until we can rear a 
generation more at home in it. 

We need 
psychological help, 


redefinition in terms of 
a recognition that 
just as psychiatry, with its preoccupation 
with trauma, needs to be balanced by a 
sister profession equally preoccupied 
with gift, that present-day casework, 
with its preoccupation with people who 
have lost their way, needs to be bal 
anced by a sister profession which spe 
cializes in giving extra help to people 
who are already better than most at 
finding their way. Not until the skills of 
casework are put at the disposal of the 
happy who could be happier, as_ well 
as at the disposal of the troubled who 
would be less troubled, will we have a 
profession which fully meets the needs 


of the times. 








ocial Goals for Nation and World 


The Welfare State represents the national policy, and social workers, in 


the front ranks of our citizens, face responsibility for realizing it. 


A WE MOVE INTO THE SECOND HALF 
of this troubled twentieth century 
it is appropriate to consider the road 
that we ought to travel. The cynics 
among us might say that we do not 
know where we are going, but we do 
know that we are on our way. They 
themselves may not even care where 
they are going but they look back fondly 
toward the places they have been. 

I fear there are all too many Ameri- 
cans W ho are more interested in where 
we as a nation have been than where we 
are going. 

If we recall that this country was built 
upon the ideal of the improvement of 
human life, the enhancement of liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and if we 
recognize how far the world depends 
today upon our example and our aid, we 
cannot ignore our responsibility for 
clarifying our goal. This responsibility 
it: a democracy like ours falls upon all 
the citizens. It is a particular responsi- 
bility of those who have chosen to de- 
vote themselves to the broad field of 
human welfare. 

Because of our national heritage we 
need not invent these goals anew. In 
the broadest sense, they are the goals 
of the wider civilization in which we 
share. 

Each however, has the 
tesk of restating them in terms of its 


generation, 


own conditions, its own potentialities, 
and its own problems. There have been 
many such restatements. Currently the 
Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, 
the United Nations Charter, the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, express the 
eventual creed toward which civilized 
men the world over have been moving, 
however slowly. But these pronounce- 
ments represent an affirmation 
ot faith and an expression of 
hope rather than solid achieve 
ment either here in the United 
States or anywhere else in the 
world. They indicate, how 
ever, the proper agenda for 
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LOUIS WIRTH 


a living democracy. 

The business of democracy will be 
forever unfinished, for not only is there 
a scarcity of resources in many parts of 
the world, but there is the ever widen- 
ing horizon of human wants. There is 
also the lack of agreement’ among men 
as to ways and means, and even as to 
the meaning of the words we use to ex 
press our fears and our hopes. Perhaps 
as important as the disagreements are 
the provincial conception of individual 
and group interest and the overt resist- 
ance to change. 


. ee PROBLEMS, WHICH VARY FROM 
generation to generation, do not arise 
from the nature of things or the nature 
of the world. They are made by men. 
Sometimes we blasphemously refer to 
major evils as “acts of God.” Generally 
speaking, all the stupid or brutal out 
breaks—wars, strikes, riots, revolutions 
—we call acts of God. But man takes 
the credit for the clever things that hap 
pen. It is time to recognize that what 
we call social problems are our own hu 
man makings and unmakings. 

There was a time, last fall, when a few 
people thought that the clock of progress 
in this nation had stopped. There were 
many who were ready to turn it back 
as far as it would go. Then one No- 
vember day the voice of the people re 
affirmed a policy which in broad outlines 
we have been following for at least fif- 
teen years. That policy is now deemed 
to be an almost irreversible feature of 
American logic. 

As a brilliant American 
said, “Perhaps the best new description 
of the New Deal is the Welfare State.” 


historian 


° 


—An article based on and quoting extensively To 
from the keynote speech, delivered at the first 
Conference session, Sunday evening, June 12, by To 
the professor of sociology, University of Chicago. 


Beginning in 1933, the state has openly 
taken responsibility for the welfare of 
the mass of the American people. “It 
has taken this responsibility,” the his- 
tcrian added, “not only by standing be- 
tween the individual and disaster, but in 
the more positive fashion of protecting 
and advancing his prosperity and happi- 
Though it is common to regard 
invention of 


ness.” 
the Welfare State as an 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, it is in fact older 
than the doctrine of liberty of contract 
and more native than the doctrine of 
laissez fatre. 

We are told that what we are aban- 
doning is the principle of self help. But 
what is self help in a society as intricate 
as ours? What are the masses of ur- 
ban dwellers to do when misfortune be- 
falls them? Are they to take the next 
subway to the suburbs, hew the logs for 
their buildings and fuel, shoot the bison 
that roam the suburban plains? Are 
the farmers to pump oil for their tractors 
out of their oil well in their fields?) And 
are the white collar workers to take in 
one another's washing of white collars? 


ve HETHER IT IS CALLED THE New 


Deal or the Fair Deal our national policy 
may henceforth be described forthrightly 
as the Welfare State. But what is wrong 
with the Welfare State besides, as some 
newspaper editor said, “I know I don’t 
like it’? What is a more legitimate 
function of the community than to main- 
tain enhance the welfare of its 
people? We are not at the end of that 
era; we are at the threshold of new re- 


and 


sponsibility. 
The headings under which the goals 
of modern civilization, including our 
own, may be formulated, are: 
To put a floor under exist- 
ence; 
equalize opportunities 
among all men; 
utiliza- 


insure maximum 


tion of our resources and bring 
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the many benefits of science, art, and an 
advancing civilization to all people; 

To integrate all members of the human 
race into their respective communities and 
nations and into a wider organization ca- 
pable of insuring peace and orderly life; 

To enlarge the area of human freedom 
and to facilitate man’s quest for signifi 


cance. 


Look at a desperate reality. Our fed 
eral budget for this year totals about 
$43,000,000,000. This great 
prosperity and the possibility of vast ex 


suggests 


penditures for human progress and wel- 
fare. But such an impression would be 
tragically misleading, for more than haif 
of these forty-three billions goes for 
armament and the implementation of 
our foreign policy. In addition, ten bil 
lion goes for veterans services, 
senting part of the cost of the last wars. 
Only about one fourth of our national 
budget is left for what we call the pro- 


tran 


repre 


motion of domestic and 


quillity, for the ordinary expenses of 


peace 


government, and for the broad fields of 
education, health, and Our 
commitments leave us little freedom for 
the expanding needs of our people and 
it is within this rigid framework that 
consider the needs and the 
Some of these hopes 


welfare. 


we must 
hopes of men. 
have been realized and no one under- 
stands more clearly what social security 
means to the American people than 
those who once opposed the whole pro- 


gram. 


= THE SPRING NUMBER OF THE 


Outlook, published by the Standard and 
Poor's Corporation, adviser to investors 
near and far, states, “. . . the tremendous 
money supply created by wartime financ- 
ing is virtually permanent, placing a 
floor under the credit structure. Other 
supports include the government's army 
program, unemployment _ insurance, 
guaranteed housing mortgages, and a 
large federal bucget, and of course the 
government stands ready to finance work 
projects in the event general business 
should slump.” The report concludes, 
“No depression as severe as the one in 
1921 or 1929-32 is foreseen. Indeed, such 
depressions are out of the question.” 
Thus what was regarded as a “dole” has 
become one of the principal insurances 
against the collapse of a delicately poised 
economic order. But like Alice in Won- 
derland we must run fast in order to 
stay where we are. The problem is not 
only to make this floor solid but to 
broaden it so that those who were ex 
cluded can also stand on it. 
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There are many objections not only to 
the maintenance but to enlargement of 
the security of our people. First is that 
it is paternalism, and when a democratic 
people wants to be its own father, what 
does it get back? The second is that it 
is materialistic; it frankly includes the 
expenditure of considerable material. 
But is there something notorious about 
shelter, clothing, food, education, health? 

We are here tonight not because our 
bellies are empty and we have no rool 
over our heads. We are here because we 
already have some security in life, and 
are thereby prepared to cultivate the un 
tapped resources of our personalities. 

Then there is the third charge that the 
Welfare State means the abdication of 
private initiative, the centralization of 
power and the building up of a bureau 
cratic tyranny. Clearly, as much as pos 
sible should be done at the local level, 
with 
with all possible power retained by the 
But over and beyond 


a maximum of private initiative, 


local community. 
that, many things cannot be done by 
anything less than the scope of the na 
which we are a 


tional community of 


part. And as to these bureaucrats, who 
are they? 
ters, fathers, sons, daughters. 


They are our brothers, sis 
They are 
ourselves trying to participate in the ad- 
venture of helping men to a better life 
through organized effort. 

The sharpest criticism usually comes 
in the form of that sacred shibboleth, 
states rights. Of course we believe in 
states rights, but we do not want the 
cliché to be used as a subterfuge to keep 
the nation as a whole from doing neces 
sary things, which the states themselves 
are unwilling or unable to do, 

Men everywhere clamor for higher 
standards of living. That is to be ex- 
pected in a world where we spend so 
much energy and ingenuity to generate 
appetites and desires without providing 
the means for their fulfillment. The 
wonder to me is that we have so few 
delinquents, considering the wishes we 
plant in men’s minds and the frustra- 
tion that we create in handicapping their 
satisfaction. 

With the 
standards comes the clamor for more 
democratic participation. We have let 
loose a virus in the world called de 
It has infected the most back 


clamor for rising living 


mocracy. 
ward people, who now want the sub 
stance of democracy and not merely a 
glittering word. All of us know that 
social institutions do not adjust them 
selves automatically to technological in 
novations or to new problems. So in a 
democracy we must find ways and means 


for responsible participation in the mak- 
ing of significant decisions. It is only 
as organized groups of men that we 
have any power to affect the destinies 
of our community. 

We want all men, irrespective of race, 
creed, color or national origin, to be able 
to participate in our common life to 
the limit of their personal capacity. That 
means we shall not exclude anyone be- 
cause of factors over which he himself 
has no control. It is one of the great 
foibles of men that they are often proud 
est of those very things with which they 
have had least to do and there is nothing 
perhaps of which people are 
prouder, pathetically enough, than their 
race. Yet it is in quest of the enlarge- 
ment and universalization of opportunity 


some 


for men, irrespective of these uncontrol- 
lable factors, that we must seek to in- 
stitute all measures which make it pos- 
sible for them to exercise their poten- 
tialities to the fullest. It means more 
than guarding them negatively against 
such hazards as unemployment, sick- 
ness, want, slums, ignorance, disease; it 
means providing positively, opportunity 
te develop talents and latent powers of 


personality. 


| HE GREATEST PROGRESS WE CAN MAKE 


is to enlarge the area of human freedom, 
to integrate the individual in his com 
And I hope that it will not 
arrive at 


munity. 
take a whole 
the point where we need not strive year 


generation to 


after year to get laws passed to entitle 
men to ordinary rights and privileges, 
“without regard to race, color, or creed.” 

One of the most significant reports 
in recent years was that of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights, “To 
Secure These Rights.” And one of the 
most interesting statements in that re- 
port was the declaration “that only a, 


free people can continually question and 


appraise the adequacy of any institution, 
moral, economic, and international.” We 
know very well that the unfinished busi 
ness of democracy as stated in that re- 
port is a matter not merely of our own 
integrity, of enhancing our own human 
resources, but that it affects the stand 
ing of this nation in the world. If we 
advance democracy in the world, we 
shall do so by the propaganda of the 
deed rather than by the propaganda of 
the word. 
There are scme people who make 
illegitimate use of the Constitution of 
the United States. They use it when it 
confirms their prejudices but they are not 
willing to take it whole. It seems to me 
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one of the worst subversions of the 
spirit of our land to keep the Constitu- 
tion and what it stands for, but extract 
from it the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend 
ments. The problems with which we are 
concerned are all interdependent. It we 
are working in the field of health we 
know that our progress ultimately comes 
up against the limits of education, hous- 
ing, and general Those 
working in the field of education know 
that we cannot leave untouched housing 
When 


we are talking about race relations and 


well-being. 


and health and material welfare. 


community organization we know these 
are not separate compartments. These 
are job security, welfare, housing, health, 


and justice. 


vf E KNOW THAT AMERICA’S LIBERAL 


forces have already yielded if not sur 
rendered on many of these issues to a 
minority of the nation on the ground 
that higher strategy requires compro 
mise. I, too, favor compromise, when 
one can foresee that the consequences 
of the battle will be more costly than a 
partial victory. But to compromise be 
fore the battle, and during the battle 
and after the battle, too, is to squander 
one’s moral heritage, and in the end to 
gain nothing but remorse. The measures 
that are now before the American peo- 
ple for a wider coverage of health, edu 
cation, recreation, and other forms ot 
insurance against the vicissitudes of lite 
that the individual cannot control are 
on the noncompromisable agenda of our 
society. And on this agenda goes the 
item of civil rights. 

What we are seeking through all of 
these methods is genuine opportunity, a 
measure of protection which only a com- 
munity can invoke and the development 
of all the latent resources that we have 
at our disposal. As [ see it, there are 
only three general ways in which we 
can proceed. We can change the atti- 
tude and the character of our people, we 
can change the situation under which 
we are working, or we can alter the 
rules of the game. 

It is difficult to approach most of these 
standpoint of the 


To paraphrase 


problems from the 
individual personality. 

Vice-President Marshall’ 
ing, what this country most needs today 


famous say 


is a good five-cent psychiatrist; but psy- 
chiatrists and psychiatric social workers 
are not available in the quality and the 
quantity and at the prices that the masses 
of men afford. We 
work more superficially and in larger 


can as yet must 


groups, altering the conditions of life 
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and improving the rules of the game. 
But at no time need we barter security 
for freedom or freedom for security, for 
to put the one over against the other is 
to establish a false dichotomy. 

Looking at the actual efforts toward 
the goals I have been discussing, one re- 
alizes that social work as an organized 
group not only has little prestige but 
has pathetically little power. These 


problems, and rightly so, become the 
cause of organized labor, of liberal po 
litical parties, of organized religion and 


community groups, with social work a 
somewhat inconspicuous partner in the 
drive. We cannot in our society today 
meet W hat sometimes 1s called the Com 
munist challenge merely by looking un 
der our beds upon rising and retiring 
and thrice in between. We cannot meet 
their needling merely by being against 
what they are for and we cannot afford 
to leave it to the Communists to articu 
late our problems and to lead the way 
to immediate action. This puts a grave 
responsibility upon the professional so 
cial workers who represent the policy 
makers in their respective movements 
and organizations. 

The United States has unprecedented 
power and despite the dissipation of 
some of our potentials for moral leader- 
ship by a lot of side issues and by our 
support of various foreign regimes that 


have nothing to contribute to the realiza- 
tion of democratic ideals, nevertheless, 
we can still exercise a leading influence 
upon the choices of the average people 
of the world. We can do so by making 
America a more colorful and a more un- 
equivocable symbol of the democratic 
ideal. The function of social work has 
always been the bringing of greater op- 
portunity and equalization of opportuni- 
ty to all the members of our society. 
No other group has the knowledge 
of the needs of men as we do. Before 


us there lies a vast realm of morally 


and rationally pursued and 


planning 


activated 
technologically implemented 
for the improvement of the human lot 
on earth. Social workers have never 
had much 
man like the late Harry Hopkins ap- 


peared in the councils of the mighty, but 


power. Only rarely has a 


social workers have been intellectual and 
moral catalytic agents. They articulate 
the ideals of the community and they 
must be the community’s conscience. As 
Carl 
Schurz, once said, “Ideals are like the 


a famous American — general, 


stars. We never reach them, but like 


the mariner of the sea we guide our 
course by them.” 

What are the social workers waiting 
Whom are the social workers wait- 


the 


tor? 


ing for to lead the procession in 


quest for human significance? 


Rebman 


Executive Secretary Joe Hoffer talks things over with President Blanchard 
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HE CONFERENCE NOMINEE FOR PRESI- 

dent next year, EWAN CLAGUE, 
has become well-known to many Con 
ference audiences in the past as a dy- 
namic speaker on their programs. He is 
an academic economist with long experi 
ence as a government administrator, be 
ing now commissioner of Labor Statis 
tics and before that, 1940 to 1946, 
director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Social Security Board. 

Commissioner Clague has a name for 
being good at a difficult pair of accom- 
plishments — making social security 
sound sensible to business men and dis- 
cussing bedrock economics with clarity 
to an audience of social workers. He 
freely translates the group jargons back 
and forth across the line of separation. 
He also has a lively sense of drama and 
a gift for the blunt and arresting phrase 
which used to result, especially when he 
was with the Social Security Board, in 
occasional anxious moments to colleagues 
concerned with political effects. 

He revealed a bit of his own thinking 
in May before the National Social Wel 
fare Assembly in New York when he 
said that what happens to the older 
workers — those who have been twenty- 
five years in a job—was “the major 
social issue of the United States, begin- 
ning right away quick.” 

Two social programs were involved, 
he said, and they needed to proceed 
side by side. “One is adequate retire- 
ment systems ... ; the other is methods 
of getting jobs, of retraining these work- 
ers, of finding job opportunities . . . so 
they do not make a hard core of un- 
employed. If we don’t succeed in mas- 
tering that problem then we will 
have a clash between work and retire- 
ment and there will be the effort to 
lower the retirement age.” 

Stepping over into a related field, Mr. 
Clague said that he was not a prophet 
and his words were not a forecast, “but 
all I am saying is that those who think 
we might get the cost of living down 
to what prewar prices were, just do not 
know how the economic system works.” 

Women have been especially grateful 
for Commissioner Clague’s attitude to 
ward them as staff members. He treats 
them simply as people, and they have 
had with him a better than average 
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opportunity. Unusual freedom of dis 
cussion prevails at his staff meetings, 
and people are listened to, regardless ot 
sex or rank, so long as they have some 
thing to say. When they start rambling, 
he is deadly with the brush-off. 

The Clagues have three children, and 
Mrs. Clague is also a doctor of medi 
cine, with an active practice in Wash 
ington. The commissioner accepts this 
independent interest of hers with re 
spect. During the wartime labor short 
age, he amused his staff one Monday 
morning with the tale of how he painted 
Mrs. Clague’s office over the weekend. 

Commissioner Clague is from the 
state of Washington; a graduate of the 
state university, class of 1917. He has 
taught at Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Yale, and the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work. One of his early jobs was 
in business research for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. He tends 
to be stocky in build, as befits his Welsh 
background. He has a shock of brown 
hair and his expression through severe 
glasses is dour until his forthright smile 
gets into play, and his movements, like 
his speech, are quick and positive. 
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| AM HAPPY AND PROUD TO STAND AS 
proxy to Martha Eliot,” said LESTER 
B. GRANGER, executive director of the 
National Urban 
the gavel from Ralph Blanchard, re 


League, in accepting 


tiring president, at the final session of 
the Cleveland Conference. 

Actually, Mr. Granger stood as more 
than a proxy, for as first vice-president 
of the 1950 Conference he will serve as 
acting president, carrying the ultimate 
responsibilities for programming, plan 
ning, and administration until the Con- 
ference reconvenes in Atlantic City next 
April. These heavy duties have fallen 
on the vice-president because the new 
president, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, must 
spend most of her time in Europe in 
her capacity as associate director of the 
World Health Organization. 

The word “heavy” is here used ad- 
visedly for the Conference presidency is 
no sinecure. Moreover, the acting presi- 
dent and the executive committee in the 
coming year must begin to implement 
the recently adopted plans for Confer 


ence reorganization. Complete reorgani- 
zation will take at least three years—or 
until the terms of the present commit- 
tee and section members expire—but 
there will be many phases of the recom- 
which under 


mendations can be got 


way at once. 


will 


shoulder the burden of these responsi 


Lester Granger, the man who 
bilities until next April, has been a ta 
miliar figure at Conferences since 1934 
when he first went on the staff of the 
National Urban League. His first ex- 
perience with the League had come ht- 
teen years earlier, after his release from 
the World War I army in 1919, when 
he became industrial secretary of the 
Urban League of Newark, N. J. This 
introduction to social work was followed 
by an interval of school teaching in 
Winston-Salem and Raleigh, N. C., 
some graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity, and a position at the State Man 
ual Training School at Bordentown, 
N. J. Though at Bordentown his ttle 
was “extension worker,” when he found 
himself doing guidance, community or 
ganization, and public relations he de 
cided he was a practicing social worker 
and began taking courses at the New 
York School of Social Work. In 1930, 
he took a leave of absence from Borden 
town to reorganize the Urban League 
at Los Angeles at the request of the 
National Urban League, whose staff he 
joined permanently four years later. 

Jetween 1937 and 1940 he had vari- 
ous leaves of absence, to conduct studies 
of the urban Negro population in New 
York and New Jersey and to serve as 
secretary on Negro welfare for the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City. He 
went back te the National Urban 
League in 1940 as assistant executive 
secretary, and was appointed executive 
secretary in 1941 and executive director 
in 1949, 

During the war years the League's 
work was enormously expanded because 
of the great industrial migrations, but its 
new executive managed to serve also as 
special adviser to the Secretary of the 
Navy on racial problems involving en- 
listed personnel. For this wartime serv 
ice he awarded the President's 
Medal 1946. That 


year he also received an honorary de- 


was 


for Merit in same 
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sie eoneien hima pie 


gree—Doctor of Humane Letters—from 
his own alma mater, Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Granger looks on the National 
Conference of Social Work as an op- 
portunity, not only for social workers 
but for the country as a whole. 

“I just wish some of my fat-headed 
friends who sneer at social work ‘do- 
gooders’ could have been here in Cleve- 
land,’ he said while he was _ there. 
“Then they would have seen what a 
strategic position the Conference is in 
to influence American life.” 

The facts, ideas, and convictions pre 
sented at the Conference, he explained, 
might conceivably set a fuse that, if car- 
ried through to the 100,000 people who 
are working in basic relationships with 
individuals and groups throughout the 
country, could result in an explosion 
of enlightenment. 

“When you remember,” he added, 
“that in addition to 100,000 practicing 
social workers there is an even larger 
number of alert board members in pub 
lic and private agencies, the educational 
possibilities of the Conference and their 
implications for American life are stag- 
gering.” 

For this reason Mr. Granger has high 
hopes that the Conference in the future 
will bend more consistent and prolonged 
efforts to draw board members and 
other volunteers into participation. He 
looks forward also to seeing the Confer 
ence give the specialists among. social 
workers even more opportunity than 
they have at present to find out about 


each other's ideas and concerns. 
- ¢ 
R ALPH BLANCHARD, ruis year’s 


Conterence president, took over in a 
period of transition and faced a job of 
reevaluation and reorganization. The 
financial crisis of a year ago had some 
what abated, but had left a residue of 
concern over Conterence direction and 
structure. The result has been a year 
of study in which the executive commit 
tee, led by Mr. Blanchard, has con 
N urred ina number ot recommendations 
tor restyling the Conterence made by a 
committee of which Robert Lane is 
chairman. These are to be put into 
effect. gradually over the next three 
years, 

This experience, together with his 
programming duties, has reafhrmed Mr. 
Blanchard’s faith in community organi 
zation—long his own specialty. It has 
added, he says, to the conviction he has 
gained in his work as executive direc 
tor of Community Chests and Councils 


of America, that the most pressing prob 
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lems facing social work today are “mass 
problems,” involving the necessity of 
achieving an over-all view and using 
community organization techniques. 

“Being a Conference president is a 
tough job,” Mr. Blanchard remarked at 
Cleveland, “but it is rewarding in the 
stimulation it provides and the oppor- 
tunity it affords for gaining a wider 
and sharper focus on the whole field 
of social work.” 

Mr. Blanchard is particularly grati- 
fied that social work’s gradual awaken 
ing to its dependence on lay participa 
tion is being reflected in Conterence 
programs. As one who preaches com 
munity organization, he has long been 
annoyed by the condescending attitude 
that many social workers have shown 
toward persons who give their time and 
energy to social causes out of cenvic 
tions about good citizenship or at least 
a sense of civic responsibility. 

He is pleased, too, with a minor re 
form that has occurred during his ad- 
ministration—the abolition ot evening 
dress as custom tor ey ening speakers 
and Conference dignitaries. 

“At last,” he says, “social workers are 
recognizing that they are just like any 
body else.” 
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Jor R. HOFFER ts THE NAME, AND 


the National Conference of Social Work 
in Cleveland began getting acquainted 
with the man. Joe Hoffer—ot Ohio, 
China, and the eastern seaboard—is the 
new executive secretary of the Con- 
ference. 

When the new officers took over, fol 
lowing the 1948 Conference, one of the 
first tasks was to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Howard R. Knight the 
preceding October. In September, Mr. 
Hoffer assumed this difficult and de 
manding role in the steps of one so 
widely known and beloved, so accus 
tomed to the job by twenty-one years of 
meeting its demands. Mr. Hoffer also 
follows Mr. Knight as secretary-general 
of the International Conference of Social 
Work. 

The Conference found in Mr. Hoffer 
a quick-moving unruffled man of forty 
two with a friendly acceptance of the 
thousand and one demands made on the 
executive secretary's time and a scratchy 
voice that carries through an audience 
whether the loudspeaker works or not. 
He looks the part of an ex-college ath 
lete not too far removed and, in fact, as 
an undergraduate he captained the 
basketball and tennis teams at Ohio 
State. He also won his letter in foot 


ball, although a bit light even for 
quarterback. 

Joe Hoffer is the name. He signs his 
correspondence and checks that way, and 
his college diplomas are inscribed to Joe 
and not Joseph. As to pronunciation, 
Hoffer most fittingly does not rhyme 
with loafer. 

Community organization and admin 
istration have been the fields of Mr. Hot 
fer’s professional activity. He was state 
supervisor of community organization 
for the National Youth Administration 
in Ohio and, later, secretary of the com 
munity division of the Council of Social 
Agencies in Philadelphia. When he 
went back to Ohio State and earned his 
doctorate in 1942, it was in the field of 
social administration. 

Although born in New York, he 
grew up in Youngstown, Ohio, and his 
first job was in the Ohio Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans Home at Xenia. The 
office ot the Conference has been tor 
years in Columbus, and the new execu 
tive secretary and Mrs. Hoffer returned 
there as to a homecoming. 

The war brought him a wide ex- 
perience. First he was executive ofhcer 
ot the United States Joint Committee on 
Evacuation of Civilians—what to do if 
American cities should be bombed. For 
nearly two years he was in the Navy, 
a seaman, first class, in the Seabees. 
Since he lacked the supposedly requisite 
manual skills, he was kept busy at pris- 
oners welfare projects and malaria con 
trol. Then came fourteen months in 
China for UNRRA and two years in 
New York as executive secretary of the 
Social Work Vocational Bureau. 

China was a high spot in this experi- 
ence, perhaps the straightest lead into 
the detailed attention and patient diplo- 
macy required by the new position. In 
China he directed UNRRA’s capital 
liaison office in) Nanking. [n_ other 
words, he was the connecting link be- 
tween UNRRA’s big brass in Shanghai 
and the government, the army, and the 
American embassy in Nanking. Anyone 
with experience knows that those fac 
tors include at least some that would 
be tough to deal with—at least some. A 
man had the opportunity in such a job 
to be just a messenger boy. But Joe 
Hoffer came out with a reputation—for 
having got things done, for using his 
suave personality and his energetic ap 
plication to cut through China’s in 
exhaustible frustrations. That is the 
background from which he approaches 
the multiple interests of the National— 
and International—Conterences of Social 


Work. 
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National Housing Bill 
At Last Becomes Law 


O* June 28, tHe House or Rep 
resentatives passed the National 
Housing Bill by a vote of 228 to 185. 
Thus, after the small discrepancies be 
tween the House and Senate versions 
are ironed out in conference, the coun 
try will have the first comprehensive 
housing program in its history. 

The two versions are almost identical. 
They provide for: a slum clearance pro- 
gram involving $1,000,000,000 in federal 
loans and $500,000,000 in grants to lo 
calities; a low rent public housing pro 
gram, calling for the construction of 
$10,000 dwelling units in the next six 
years with maximum federal subsidies 
of $308,000,000 a year for forty years; 
loans and grants for farm housing not 
to exceed a total of $262,500,000; and a 
broad program of housing research. 

The House achieved this legislation 
only after eight days of furious debate. 
The opponents offered one crippling 
amendment after another including an 
inti-discrimination clause intended to 
defeat the bill 


democracy. 


rather than to promote 

The ultimate vote showed 193 Demo 
crats and 34 Republicans for, and 54 
Democrats and 131 Republicans against 
the final measure. The opposition was 
led by Republican Representatives Joseph 
W. Martin, Charles A. Halleck, and 
Jesse P. Wolcott, the same group that so 
effectively blocked 
last year. Nevertheless, 24 Republicans 


similar legislation 


joined administration forces to restore 
a once-deleted public housing section, 
while 64 Democrats opposed it. 

No little credit for this victory goes 
to the National Housing Conference, 
until recently the National Public 
Housing Conference, the citizens group 
which has long spearheaded the drive 
tor a comprehensive housing program. 
With the battle 
proponents of good housing will now 


over, this and other 
turn their attention to legislation in be 
half of 
“poor” to afford good private housing 


and too “rich” for eligibility to sub 


middle-income —families—too 


sidized housing. But whether or not 
they succeed in this direction, localities 


are faced with the immediate problem 
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of becoming effectively organized for 
the largest housing and slum clearance 


program on record. 


Epitors Note: The principle change in 
the final bill accepted by the Senate 
and House conferees provides that with- 
in five years the construction of new 
public housing units must balance out 


the elimination of slum dwellings. 


Recent Effects 
of Bi-Racialism 


AST MONTH THE New York Herald 

Tribune reported that Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche’s refusal of an appointment as 
assistant secretary of state was in large 
part influenced by his abhorrence of seg 
regation patterns in the city of Wash 
that Dr 


“economic 


ington. In spite of the fact 
Bunche put the 


necessity” in his formal letter turning 


onus on 


down the offer, the report will arouse 
uneasiness in many an American heart. 

Those of us who felt shame a while 
back Washing 
ton hotel canceled arrangements for a 
a Negro, Dr. Bunche, 
was scheduled among the speakers, may 


when a_ prominent 


dinner because 


be consoled at the honors that have been 
bestowed upon him elsewhere—a recent 
one by the Hebrew Union College and 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, which 
have jointly conferred upon him the de 
gree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters. But 
as citizens of a nation which needs every 
bit of diplomatic and political genius it 
can muster, our emotion at this latest 
effect of narrow racial attitudes can only 
sense of loss to ourselves. The 
here is that Dr. Bunche’s 
talents continue to stand the world in 


be a 


consolation 


good stead through his service as senior 
director of the United Nations Trustee 
ship Council. 

Other front page news last month told 
of the threats against the life of a Negro 
pastor who moved into the “buffer zone” 
between whites and Negroes in Birming 
ham, Alabama; and of the first lynching 
of the year—in Irwinton, Georgia. And 
a small item, buried on the inside pages, 
gave what on the surface might seem 
encouraging news—that an anti-lynching 
bill had been reported out by the Senate 
this bill 


Judiciary Committee. Since 


hasn’t a chance of living through the 
onslaught of a waiting filibuster, this 


item was not worth front page play. 
Civil rights in the breach may take 


many forms — some of them far less 
subtle in their effect than the degrada 
tion of Jim Crow patterns. It may seem 
a far cry from one to another of these 
examples. But there is a thread of re 
lationship, for all three incidents arise 
from the sickness of bi-racialism that is 
part of our national make-up. 

Last year the President’s Commission 
on Civil Rights gave us a_ prescription 
for alleviating if not actually curing that 
debilitating ailment. No medicine is 
pleasant to take, but the patient who 
turns to “naturology” because he does 
not like a bitter taste might well despair 
of ever becoming whole. At this point 
in history no nation, least of all the one 
on whom much of the fate of the world 
depends, can afford not to take every 


step possible to build up strength. 


Directions for 

Social Action 

suena RESOLUTIONS CONCERNED 
with social legislation and _ gov- 

United Nations policies 

eighteen officially 


ernment or 
were among the 
adopted last month at the delegate con 
ference of the American Association of 
Social Workers—often referred to as the 
“social workers AMA.” The resolutions 
culminated the three days of this thir 
teenth meeting of the conference, held 
in Cleveland the week before the Na 
tional Conference of Social Work. They 
were evidence of a determination by the 
social workers to make broader use of 
their professional organization than 
merely the protection of standards and 
status. While the lifting of social work 
standards and qualifications is still a 
major concern of the AASW, the move 
toward the assumption of responsibility 
for social action has developed increas 
ingly since the war years and has been 
fostered by the association’s leadership 
and staff. 

In the resolutions adopted at Cleve 
land the delegates have charged the or 
ganization to work for: abolition of gov- 
ernment practices which violate civil 
rights; enactment of the Barden bill, 
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with strengthening amendments, — tor 
federal aid to education; enactment of 
the National Housing bill “without 
crippling amendments”; expansion of 
security program to effect 
wider coverage and greater protection, 
particularly against the hazards of sick- 
ness, disability, and unemployment; ex 
tension of child welfare 
They commended _ the 
States government for its sup 


the social 


federal - state 
services. also 
United 
port of the United Nations health and 
welfare activities; urged international 
study and action in behalf of the “resi 
dual” group of displaced persons who 
will be left in Europe at the closing of 
the International Refugee Organization; 
called for plans to determine how the 
United Nations might continue to meet 
the needs of children after the termina- 
tion of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

Other resolutions suggested that the 
U. S. State Department expand its newly 
inaugurated program of social welfare 
attachés to other countries; urged con 
tinued support of programs for the in 
ternational exchange of persons in the 
social field; asked for the inclusion of 
qualified medical and psychiatric social 
staff of the World 


Health Organization; urged recognition 


workers on. the 


of the importance of technical assistance 
with respect to social measures in the 
Point Four program of President 
Truman. 

Closer home was a resolution concern- 
ing the association’s own structure which 
called for continued planning to in 
tegrate the various professional and spe 
cialized organizations into a single pro 
fessional organization. 

Ernest Witte, director of the Seattle 
Council of Social Agencies, was elected 
president for the coming year, to suc 
Donald S. Howard of the Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
who presided at the conference. 


| HREE WAYS IN WHICH SOCIAL SETTLE 


ments and neighborhood houses can help 
in the implementation of President Tru 


ceed 


nan’s Point Four have been suggested 
by the National Federation of Settle 
ments. They are contained in the resolu- 
tions adopted last month by the Federa 
tion at its annual meeting in Cleveland 
just prior to the National Conference 
ot Social Work. 

Settlements and other neighborhood 
centers can arrange opportunities for 
foreigners who come here for technical 
widest possible 


training to gain the 


acquaintance of “our ways of living and 
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our pattern of community services.” 
They also can use the visitors’ presence 
as an opportunity for creating commun- 
ity understanding of the program’s pur- 
pose and of the cultural traditions of 
the countries involved. And finally, they 
can point out to governmental, indus 
trial, and educational planners ways in 
which individuals in underdeveloped 
areas can be helped to reach their fullest 
capacities. 

This program and an endorsement ot 
Secretary Brannan’s farm program were 
two new items on a list of resolutions 
calling for social action. Others, for 
which the Federation has been plugging 
for a number of years, include: a com 
prehensive housing program; continua 
tion of rent control on a national basis; 


Sigfrid Sirenius 


elimination of racial discrimination in 
public housing; increased appropriations 
for rural child welfare services; a na 
tional health program, including a sys 
tem of compulsory medical insurance. 
The Federation also recommended that 
film companies produce motion pictures 
for children “based on sound principles 
of child psychology”; and that settle 
ments urge their “adult representatives” 
to appear before state public service com 
missions in an effort to keep down pub 
lic utility rates. 

Quick follow-up has occurred on at 
least one of these resolutions, for on 
June 22, Helen Hall, director of Henry 
Street Settlement in New York, appeared 
before a Senate subcommittee in behalf 
of the President’s health program. She 
presented a mass of evidence from settle 
ment sources to show why “we need 
compulsory health insurance reaching 
into every neighborhood and _ bringing 
reinforcement to the 
humblest home.” Miss Hall also main- 
tained that we must have “more doctors, 
more nurses, more dentists, and more 
hospital beds in the USA.” 


One of the featured speakers at the 


protection and 


settlement conference was a visitor from 
Finland, Sigfrid Sirenius who is honor- 
ary the Christian Social 
Settlements Federation in his country. 
Mr. Sirenius spoke of the place of Chris 
tian ethics as a force in community life. 


secretary ot 


Wage Earners 
in America 


| n the labor of engines and trades and 
the labor of fields I find the develop 
ments. 

{nd find the eternal meanings. 

These words of Walt Whitman intro 
duce the non-poetic but comprehensive 
study of the social and economic status 
of American workers, recently published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Its 
title, “Gift of Freedom,” is a key to the 
the — statis 


“eternal which 


ticians found in their exhaustive research 


meanings” 


on American prosperity. 

The study’s aim is to “make known, 
especially to workers in other countries, 
the essential facts relating to the well 
being of their American comrades.” The 
statistics present ample evidence of this 
well-being. 

With striking use of diagrams and 
charts, the report gives current and com 
parative facts on the rise of employment 
and living standards, increased social se 
curity, and civil liberties. Organized 
labor is both studied and praised for tts 
role in achieving higher living standards 
and civil liberties. 

For Europeans, the discussion of ma 
terial causes for the American workers’ 


prosperity will be perhaps most signifi 
cant. The figures on our striking in 


crease in per capita production over the 
last decade should interest nations strug- 
gling to regain prewar production rates. 
Impressive also are the lists of “typical” 
items which the average wage earner can 
buy. Calorie consumption of the lowest 
bracket 
higher than for most Europeans during 


wage earner, tor instance, 1s 
the past ten years. 

But the picture is not all rosy. For 
example, though the report indicates that 
wage earners in this country are, on the 
whole, comparatively well educated, the 
data reveals shockingly low educational 
opportunities for Negroes. In this and 
in other aspects, the booklet furnishes 
ample evidence that there is still much 
room for improvement. 

Moreover, it is important to remember 
that the material is based primarily on 
mid-1947 figures. A more recent picture 
would be somewhat marred by mount 
Ing statistics in unemployment. 
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LETTERS and LIFE 





—‘‘a decent respect to the opinions of mankind. . .” 


USA—Outside Looking In 


Eis NortH AMERICAN CONTINENT 
and its people have been the ob- 
jects of the Old World’s literary interest, 
not to say curiosity, at least since Cré- 
asked his question, 
“What Is an American?” in the latter 
1700's, and then sought to answer it 
himself. A list, not meant to be ex- 
haustive, of books by writers 
alone about Americans and the United 
States, as compiled by the Columbia 
University historian, Allan Nevins, fills 


vecoeur famous 


sritish 


some seventeen pages. 

The five books listed here are thor- 
oughly worth-while additions to this 
literature. That by Robert 
Payne enjoys the special detachment of 
a world traveler who has lived in Asia 
and Africa as well as in Europe and 
the United States. For the last two 
years this country has been his home, 
but not just one city or state or even 


important 


section. He has gone assiduously from 
place to place and has talked with rep- 
resentatives of the full range of Amer- 
ican society, culture, and economic and 
business life. 

Mr. Payne’s inventory and his con- 
clusions ought to bring us up short. The 
United States is, he says, the world’s 
“fabulous engine room.” At no time 
in history has any other one nation pos- 
sessed so varied or so great an influence 
on other nations. But Mr. Payne's 
thought is so sobering that we should 
have it in his own words: 

“The decisions of the 
American Government 
affect the lives of the re- 
Half the 
wealth of the world, more 
than half the productivity, 
nearly two thirds of the 


motest peoples. 


production of the world’s 
machines are concentrated 
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IRVING DILLIARD 


in American hands; the rest of the 


world lies in the shadow of American 
industry, and with every day the shadow 
looms larger, more portentous, more 
dangerous. There is a sense in which 
the whole world has now become sub- 
ject to America, and there is also a 
sense in which the extreme efficiency of 
American machines offers free men their 
only hope for the future.” 

The “new revolutionary impulses of 
the Marshall Plan” are proof enough 
for Robert Payne that the social arm of 
America can be 


aroused to vigorous 


action. But what counts in the end is 
not the start but the follow-through. 
That is what people over the world are 
watching to see. This visitor in our 
midst detects both sets of signs—one 
that the challenge will be taken “in ful! 
consciousness of the 
the other that “vested interests will b« 


issues involved, 
sufficiently powerful to blunt the edge 
of the social arm.” 

Mr. Payne does not hold us entirely 
responsible for the outcome. There are 
other influences, and coping with them 
is difficult. Still the “greater part of the 
decision” rests with us. “Nothing is 
more certain,” he concludes grimly, 
“than that the fabulous engine room 
has it within its power to lead the 
world to a new heaven or a new hell.” 

This discerning critic has been with 
us long enough to observe one of our 
most serious current weaknesses—our 


REPORT ON AMERICA, by Robert Payne. John Day. $3.50 
AMERICAN THEMES, by D. W. Brogan. Harper. $3.50 


AMERICA THROUGH BRITISH EYES, compiled and edited by 
Allan Nevins. Oxford University Press. $6 


THIS WAS AMERICA, edited by Oscar Handlin. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 


CANADA: AN INTERNATIONAL POWER, by André Siegfried. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3.50 


$6 


fear to rely on freedom as we have in 
the past. He says in so many words 
that against communism and all other 
forms of totalitarianism only the largest 
possible freedom under the law is avail- 
ing. And so he is distressed that “the 
most insidious dangers are already pres 
ent in the air.” Those who love Amer 
ica most are beginning to wonder, he 
remarks, whether in the event of war 
this country will enter it without her 
For 


most. brilliant “armed, 


but without freedom, she cannot win a 


weapons. 


war or make a confident peace.” 

For Americans who are following 
the course of affairs in the Orient, one 
of Robert Payne’s most thoughtful sen- 
this “The 
may 


tences will be one: whole 


social revolution in 
through all its phases without any sig 


Asia pass 


nificant contribution from America. 


Ph. BrocAN or CAMBRIDGE UNIVER 


sity, the Manchester Guardian and 
BBC, is one of the closest and best 
informed students of American life and 
affairs. For years he has been busy 
acquainting British readers with “Mr. 
Dooley,” the American language as com- 
piled by H. L. Mencken, and our polit 
ical figures ranging all the way from 
the Adams family to the likes of Tom 
Pendergast, Tom Heflin, and “I Am the 
Law” Hague. “American Themes” 
gathers up some thirty reviews, appre- 
ciations, and interpretative 
articles which he wrote for 
British publications mostly 
from 1931 to 1947. 

For his final “theme” 
this genuine friend of 
America and Americans 
reserves an appraisal of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
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published April 13, 1945, when men 
and women everywhere were trying to 
adjust themselves to the black news that 
the great President of the United States 
was dead, After tour years, it remains 
one of the best short estimations struck 
off in that sad hour. 


Ht NEXT TWO BOOKS ARE FINE COL- 


lections of foreign views of America 
Too few readers be- 
with Mr. 
“American Social History as Recorded 
by British Travelers” when it appeared 


and Americans. 


came acquainted Nevins’ 


in 1923, so it is first rate to find it 
brought down to date with an entire 
new major section covering the last 
quarter century, and the whole work 
reissued under the more attractive title, 
“America Through British Eyes.” 
Thus, to Frances Trollope’s descrip 
tion of an Ohio camp meeting and the 
“want of elegance in America,” Fanny 
Kemble’s 
1830’s, extracts from Dickens’ “notes” 


report on slave life in the 
now are added the impressions of J. 
Alfred Spender on Henry Ford and pro 
hibition, of Mary Agnes Hamilton on 
unemployment and breadlines, and ot 
Graham Hutton on the cities and towns 
-and farms—of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa. This new section with 
heartwarming pages from Lord Tweeds- 
muir (John Buchan) who knew us one 
way or another for forty years and re- 
garded our country as “almost a second 


closes 


motherland.” 
Mr. Nevins’ introductions to the five 


sections are valuable essays, and taken 
together make up a short social history 
of the United States. This book is one 
that should be in every library in both 
Britain and America. 


In “This Was America,’ Oscar Hand- 
lin gathers forty extracts out of the 
writings of continental Europeans—from 
an anonymous Hollander, who made his 
life among the Indians in the 1700's, to 
André Maurois, who, two centuries later, 
looked into almost all our nooks and 
crannies and produced a book that gave 
the present day French people much otf 
their information about Americans— 
that is, until the GI's came along! 


Mr. Handlin, who is assistant protes 
sor of social sciences at Harvard, par- 
ticularly interested in immigration, ar 
ranges his selections so that they de- 
velop these subjects: the sources of 
American nationality, consequences o 
expansion, urban America and the bur- 
dens of maturity. He quotes from 
travelers such as Tocqueville, 


famous 
but also from little known Frenchmen, 
Germans, Hun 
garians, and Italians who wrote on a 
This is a real 


Russians, Spaniards, 
wide variety of topics. 
merit of the work, since, as Mr. Han 
dlin points out, “many an obscure vis- 
itor by his very obscurity, penetrated to 
places and situations that brought him 
exceptional visions of the quality of 
American life.” 


It is not out of order to treat in this 
group of books André Siegfried’s re- 
vision of his widely read description of 
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Canada, first published ten years ago. 
For while Canada may have its ues to 
the Old World, it is first and foremost 
“American.” This distinguished French 
writer goes so far as to say: “The fact 
that there should be a country called 
Canada distinct from the United States 
is a mere accident of history, a political 
paradox.” This idea underlies his whole 
approach to Canada. After considering 
British and French influences, he con- 
cludes that “in daily life each of the 
Canadian provinces carries on closer re 
lations with its neighboring state across 
the border than it does either with Eng- 
land or even with the other Canadian 
provinces.” As for that boundary, “its 
very straightness betrays its artificiality.” 
Mr. Siegfried, of course, is the author 
of a classic on modern life in the United 
States, “America’s Coming of Age.” 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD 
AGE, by Ruth Shonle Cavan, Robert J. 
Havighurst, Ernest W. Burgess, and 
Herbert Goldhamer. Science Research 
Associates, Inc, $2.95 


Ollie Randall 


.. Is A REPORT OF A STUDY OF 
personal adjustment to old age by a 
selected group of people carried on 
through the combined use of several 
techniques. The findings as such, which 
are admirably summarized, add _ little 
that is new to the content of general 
knowledge of older people already ac 
quired through observation and acquain 
tance with them. They serve, however, 
to substanuate much of that general 
knowledge through systematic and care 
ful evaluation of both objective and sub 
jective source material. These findings, 
as the report continually reminds the 
reader, are those obtained by studying a 
selective group which differed from the 
general population in that it consisted 
entirely of white persons, was higher 
in age, in economic and employment 
status and levels of education, in health, 
and also in the proportion of native 
born, of urban residents, and of persons 
with professional experience or associa- 
tion in religious organizations. It did, 
however, approximate the population as 
a whole in social relationships. 

Beyond the findings of the study, the 
report makes a valuable contribution to 
the development of methods and tools 
for scientific study of the personal ad 
justment of older persons and the fac- 
tors which determine its achievement 
by individuals. Personal adjustment is 
defined as “a process through which an 
individual achieves integrated expression 
of his wishes and his aspirations in ways 
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that also satisfy the expectations and de 
mands of society.” Measurement of ad- 
justment becomes the determination ot 
the degree of integration or of im- 
balance between the satisfaction of per 
sonal needs and society’s demands. Five 
criteria of general adjustment 
adopted for the study: participation in 
activities; satisfaction with activities; 
happiness; absence of non-adjustive be- 
havior; degree of fulfillment. 


were 


The application of these criteria is 
complicated by the fact that adjustment 
involves a many-sided assessinent of hu- 
man life in a single specific characteristic 
of an individual. But the results— 
checked and counterchecked as_ they 
were by interviews and reports of 
trained observers—seem to support their 
general validity. They will undoubtedly 
be extremely useful in similar studies, 
with certain modifications or adaptations. 
For instance, one activity — securing, 
preparation, and consumption of food, 
which occupies a major proportion of 
ume and thought for many older people 
—has, for some reason not clear to this 
reader, been entirely omitted from the 
inventory of activities. 

This report is recommended for seri- 
ous consideration by all persons inter- 
ested in, or engaged in work with, older 
people. They will find in it scientific 
confirmation of many conclusions from 
their own experience. But more impor 
tant still, they also will find a stimu 
lating development of research method 
ology which holds promise of more 
comprehensive study of personal adjust- 
ment to old age — something which 
everyone must understand more fully if, 
with the numbers of older people in 
creasing, the tone of our future com 
munity life is to be set by healthy, active, 
undefeated members of society. 


INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE—The Story 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, by 
Edwin R, Embree and Julia Waxman. 
Harper, $3 


Shelby M. Harrison 


| RosENWALD EVIDENTLY  sUB- 
scribed to the doctrine that the people 
of America have it within their power 
to “create a nation such as men have 
never seen”—if the leaders of each gen- 
eration will but devote themselves to it. 
The example he set is an inspiration to 
men of good will everywhere. His gifts 
toward making America better totaled 
between sixty and seventy million dol- 
lars, the largest being the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, which received twenty mil- 
lions. 
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The chartered purpose of the Fund, 
organized in 1917, and drastically re- 
organized in 1928, was the “well-being 
of mankind.” This volume records the 
work and experience of the organization 
which, according to plan, came to an 
end in 1948. 

While the 
broad, the trustees decided early to limit 


scope of the Fund was 


its work to a few definite programs. 
The spheres chosen, in carrying out a 
strong conviction that “in the American 
democracy the pressing need was to 
equalize opportunities for all the peo 
ple,” were Negro education, medical 
services and Negro health, and later an 
active relations. In 
education, the Fund stressed the build 


program of race 
ing of school houses for rural Negroes, 
the provision of library services, the edu 
cation of teachers, and development ot 
strategic centers of higher learning for 
Work 
the improvement of facilities and per 
sonnel in the field of Negro health and 


Negroes. in health centered on 


in the distribution of medical service 
to persons of moderate means at costs 
they could afford to pay. In support of 
these causes from 1917 through 1948 
the Fund paid out $22,250,000, and this 
large total in turn stimulated new ap- 
propriations from public treasuries and 
much cooperation where it was un 
known before. 

Mr. Embree and Miss Waxman, in 
their accounting of the Fund’s steward- 
ship, list the specific grants which make 
up this total and include other pertinent 
details of work done. Among these are 
the names of recipients of its fellowship 
awards, many of whom, both white and 
Negro, now recognized in places of dis- 
tinction and for large public service, got 
their start through the Fund’s help. 

This reviewer finds much in the ac- 
complishments and methods of the 
Rosenwald Fund to applaud and very 
little for adverse comment. Perhays the 
only matter on which there may be some 
chance of disagreement is the general 
policy adopted by Mr. Rosenwald of 
expending both principal and income 
of his Fund within one generation. “He 
had a firm belief,” say the authors, “that 
the generation which contributed to the 
making of wealth should be the one to 
profit by it. He handled his own giving 
with a view to destroying the tradition 
of perpetual trusts and in favor of using 
funds, capital as well as interest, while 
needs were apparent and ideas and en- 
thusiasm were fresh and vigorous. 
Believing that the coming generations 
‘will be every bit as humane and en- 
lightened, energetic and able, as we are,’ 
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THE VIOLENT MEN: A Srupy or 
Human Retarions iN THE First 
AMERICAN Concress, by Cornelia 
Meigs. Macmillan. 34 
Human interest account of the per 

sonalities, prejudices, and conflicts that 

were part of our “independence” Con 
gress. “The fidgets, the whims, .. . the 

superstition, the inability was a 


contemporary’s description. 


PIONEERS OF AMERICAN FREE- 
DOM: Ortcin oF Liperat anv Rap- 
ical THoucnr 1N America, by Ru- 
dolph Rocker. Translated from the 
German by Arthur E. Briggs. Rocker 
Publications Committee. $3 
Essays assessing the philosophy of 

Americal “liberals’—from Tom Paine to 

Abraham Lincoln—and “radicals”—from 

Josiah Warren to the philosophical an 


archists. 


OUR VANISHING CIVIL LIBERTIES, 
by O. John Rogge. Gaer Associates. 
$3 
The author, a former U. S, assistant 

attorney-general, criticizes the Loyalty 

Program and the conduct of the House 

Committee on Un-American Activities as 

a serious threat to our civil liberties. 

THE EPIC OF AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRY, by James Blaine Walker. Har- 
per. $5 
An indexed, 513-page story of the 

wealth, with in 

industrial 

For the general reader, by a 


growth of American 


quiry into the sources of 
strength. 


leading investment banker. 
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he was content to let them care for their 
own needs, and he held that the best 
contribution to a given age was to put 
the world into as good shape as possible 
for those who followed.” 

A great deal might be said, as a col- 


league and I have remarked elsewhere, 


on the other side of Mr. Rosenwald’s 
argument. The history of the world has 
been to a considerable extent an effort 
on the part of each generation to con 
tribute something to the next and later 
generations. One of the great incentives 
to accomplishment is the desire to pass 
on to others, including those who come 
after the donor, the fruits of one’s skills 
and labors. We greatly treasure our 
heritage of paintings, literature, music, 
sculpture, architecture, religion, philoso- 
phy, not to mention scientific discovery 
and invention, which have been handed 
down from both distant and recent past. 
No one would wish to liquidate these 
and trust to future generations to de- 
velop their own assets in these spheres. 


Endowments to educational institutions, 
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investments in physical plants, as well as 
thousands of endowed fellowships, are 
handed on from one period to the next 
as contributions to the wider spread of 
educational advantages and the greater 
enrichment of the cultural life of the 
future. 

There seems at present to be no clear 
way of appraising the relative merits 
of the two methods. And that may be 
just as well for yet a while. Perhaps the 
prospective founder of such institutions 
will find his answer in the nature of his 
project, the purposes to which its assets 
and income may be applied, and in the 
safeguards he will be able to set up 
against undesirable tendencies. A trend 
in recent years has seemed to be in the 
direction of allowing at least discretion- 
ary liquidation, but it is too early to 
think of this as pointing toward an es- 
tablished or necessarily desirable general 
policy. 

Mr. Embree in an article published 
recently offers some criticism of what 
he calls “timid billions’—the too great 
lack in some instances of “a creative 
attack on basic problems” by founda- 
tions. That criticism could hardly have 
been leveled at Mr. Rosenwald. His 
chief philanthropic interest, the Negro, 
as Mr. Embree and Miss Waxman point 
out, was certainly not a field chosen for 
its general popularity. Similarly other 
efforts of his have run into strong op 
position. In this intelligent and sympa 
thetic interpretation of the contributions 
of a courageous and public spirited 
American in a field where methods are 
still experimental, the authors have made 
a valuable addition to the recorded ex 
perience of this country with funds, 
foundations, and endowments for public 


purposes. 


THE HAPPY HOME: A Guide to Family 
Living, by Agnes E, Benedict and Adele 
Franklin, Introduction by Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, Appleton-Century-Crofts, $2.75 


Alice V. Keliher 


{pea EXCELLENT BOOK IS REQUIRED 
reading for all who have families. 
The most important thing about it is 
its positive approach. We have been so 
belabored on the printed page with 
“problem families” and families in trou- 
ble that 
good-tempered book that believes in the 


it is a great relief to find a 


family and shows consistently how par 


ents and children can achieve greater 


satisfaction in their common life. 
The their field 
oughly. Both have worked successfully 


authors know thor- 


with children and parents; both have 


consistently shown proper concern for 
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So They Believe... 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATH- 
OLIC POWER, by Paul Blanshard. 
Beacon. $3.50 
A contemporary and critical view of 

the cultural, economic, and social polli- 

cies of the Catholic hierarchy, including 
material from the author’s controversial 

Nation articles. 


THESE ALSO BELIEVE: A Srupy oF 
MoperN AMERICAN CULTS AND MI- 
nority Rericgious Movements, by 
Charles Samuel Braden, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan. $6 
Sympathetic survey of thirteen minor 

ity religious groups native to America, 

over a wide range including Jehovah’s 

Witnesses, Father Divine’s Peace Mis- 

sion, and Christian Scientists. With in- 

dex and brief dictionary of other re 
ligious movements. 


I WAS A CONSCIENTIOUS OBJEC- 
TOR: In Camp — In Prison On 
Parote, by Joe Nunnally. Sooner. 
$3.50 
The very personal story of a C.O. who 

found that “within ourselves .. . is the 

only place the answers can ever be 
found.” 











the communities in which families live. 
They have organized their material in 
four major sections: Living Together; 
Widening Horizons; Development 
Through Creation; Physical and Emo- 
tional Growth. These areas are treated 
with consistent optimism and with gen 
erous detail in suggestions for activities 
and creative techniques. 

“Living Together” is filled with satis 
fying homespun statements: “Children 
learn lessons of 
home with the heart as well as 
the head, and these lessons are never 


cooperation in the 
with 


forgotten.” 

Of older children who are trying to 
establish independence, “What your 
protection meant to him when he was 
younger, your wholehearted desire that 
he should grow up means now.” How 
to deal with possessions, with space, 
with conversations, with questions are 
among the many useful points taken up 
in this section. 

“Widening Horizons” explores the in 
and 


finite possibilities for sharing 


broadening interests. “If would 
share your own interests with your chil 
dren, first of all share theirs.” Excur- 
sions, trips, science observations, gar- 
dens and growing things help bring 
parents and children together. 
“Development Through Creation” 


you 


deals with art, crafts, 
creative writing, books, dancing, car- 


pentry, dramatics and dramatic play. 


experiences in 


This section includes numerous sugges 
tions for materials and activities. 

The section, “Physical and Emotional 
Growth” contains one of the best chap- 
ters on family health this reviewer has 
ever seen. “If families are to grow as 
whole human beings, health must be 
come a part of the total life in the 
home.” This sensible attitude is applied 
to illness both of children and of par 
ents. 

It is refreshing to find a book so full 
of uncommon good sense which is so 
beautifully written. 


YOUR CHILD’S MIND AND BODY: A 
Practical Guide for Parents, by Flanders 
Dunbar, M.D, Random House, $2.95 


Dr. Edward Liss 


e THIS PUBLICATION Dr, Dunsar’s 
pioneer contribution to psychosomatic 
medicine has broadened out and incor 
porated other areas of current psychi 
atric knowledge and practice. The in 
terrelationship between early pattern for 
mation and subsequent major changes 
in personality during puberty and the 
climacteric are knit together through 
interesting case material. 

Her major contribution is in the area 
of psychosomatic interrelationships. The 
dynamic interchangeability of symptoms 
between mind and body, when under 
pressure, is more sharply focused than 
is usually the case, and while Dr. Dun 
bar implies that there is a certain spc 
cific selectivity in physical symptoms, de 
pending on the nature of the conflict, 
the reviewer feels that this specificity 1s 
still in the exploratory stage and will 
need further affirmation. How often 
physical illness is not alone utilized as 
a crutch against the pressure of emo 
tions, but also as a shield against crim 
inality, is shown here. 

The chapter on the preparation for 
operation, and on convalescence covers 
an area in which the lay person can help 
to orient medical science. 

In all child-focused literature the em 
phasis on the shortcomings of the par 
ents has been perhaps overaccentuated, 
so that the pendulum needs to swing 
center. However, 
the closing concepts of this contribution 
—that health is a combination of phy 


somewhat closer to 


sical and emotional 
which the human being is in a coopera 
tive rhythm with society, a state which 
begins before the impregnation process 
has taken place — is the keystone of 


sound mental hygiene. Inasmuch as all 


components, in 
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human beings retain vestiges of the 
phases of growth through which they 
have lived, it is pertinent to emphasize 
the axiom that all therapy requires time 
and patience. This is particularly applic- 
able to parents, who through rationaliza- 
tion and intellectualization often are de 
ceptively acquiescent. 

The test in all reeducation is insight 
and its functionalization. Books are but 
means to an end, and the motivations 
which prompt the learner determine the 
success of the educator. To write well 
is to speak as the people do and to think 
as the wise do. Dr. 
closer a much desired affiliation of many 
areas of knowledge. 


Dunbar brings 


SCIENTISTS AND AMATEURS: A 
History of the Royal Society, by Dorothy 
Stimson. Henry Schuman, $4 


Benjamin C. Gruenberg 


Royar 

Society had its beginnings in a 
number of undertakings by scholars and 
gentlemen to reconcile parallel conflicts 
in the time of civil wars. Serious 
minded men of good-will, some of them 
“apolitical” but others partisans of roy 
alty or of the parliamentarians, turned 
their thoughts to the inadequacies of the 
educational system and to the “experi 
mental philosophy,” for which Francis 
3acon had been the chief propagandist. 
One little group of serious thinkers 
agreed to meet at luncheon weekly to 
discuss these new ideas and to refrain 
from discussing current news or ques- 
tions of the day. 

Policy makers and executives, who are 
not so detached, redistributed some of 
the members of this group to replace 
royalists teaching at Oxford, spreading 
the infection. After the restoration there 
naturally were further redistributions of 
personnel. But new groupings led to 
the hope of establishing more formal or 
ganization — with the 
Charles II, who was himself interested 
in the “new learning.” The royal char- 
ter was issued in 1662. 

This meant prestige, but no financial 
The society remained an as- 
sociation of patrons of science, rather 
than of scientists, for over 200 years. 
During its entire history, 
hundred years ago, it was constantly 
subject to attack for encouraging dang: r- 


HAT CAME TO BE THE 


patronage ot 


” 


assistance. 


until about a 


ous thoughts, in spite of the fact that 
among its patrons and active members 
were high dignitaries of the church. It 
was under attack from the literary dil- 
letanti, ballad writers, and what we to- 


day call the entertainment industry. It 


was under attack, too, from the cus 
todians of culture in the universities and 
in society. 

The freedom and security of a tew 
scientists to pursue new truths by new 
methods rested on the protection and 
patronage ot a few gentlemen. We have 
no generally accepted theory today as to 
sound public policy regarding the sup 
port of science. More and more research 
in this country has actually been con 
ducted in tax-supported universities and 
other governmental agencies. For years 
before the second world war, however, 
the most rational opposition to higher 
taxes on corpofations was based on the 
possible threat to science—if industrial 
corporations and men of large income 
have their surpluses taxed away from 
them, they will not be able to contribute 
to science! Our uncertainties regarding 
federal aid to research are similarly tied 
into traditional confusions. 

Many of our current disputations are 
illuminated by this brief survey of an 
institution that has come to be of great 
importance in the advancement of 
science and to broader understandings 
among peoples. 


PSYCHOLOGIST UNRETIRED: The Life 
Pattern of Lillien J, Martin, by Miriam 
Allen deFord, Stanford University Press. 
$3 

Robert J. Havighurst 


gree IT IS FITTING THAT THE FIRST 
American hero of the new science 
of gerontology should be a woman. It 
took a woman who had spent all her 
life doing things no woman had done 
before, to lay the foundations of practi 
cal gerontology in the United States. 
The biography of Lillien J. Martin 
is chiefly interesting as the story of a 
girl and a woman who tollowed a mas 
culine pattern through life, and = suc 
ceeded at it. Her first attempt was a 
partial failure. She applied for admis 
sion to Cornell University and received 
the reply, “We have not yet recei\ ed an 
application from a female, but we see 
no reason to oppose it.” Her mother, 
though, decided not to put her daughter 
in this unenviable position and sent her 
instead to Vassar. After that, Lillien 
Martin’s life story reads very much like 
that of a man. She studied science, and 
went to teach physics and chemistry at 
Indianapolis High School. She went to 
Goettingen to study psychology, where 
she was the only woman student in the 
sciences. She made long and arduous 
travels, including a six-months tour ot 
South America at the age of eighty 
‘ight. On this trip she traveled by river 





SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


George Peter Murdock 


This magnificent study of 
family, kinship organization. 
sex and marriage in some 250 
societies is a landmark in the 
social sciences. Its many 
UNIQUE DISCOVERIES 
caused Alfred C. Kinsey to 
say: “I find it a very signifi- 
cant book.” Dr, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn says: “. . . puts the sci- 
entific study of society at a 
completely new level aha 
$6.00 





THE NEGRO 


HANDBOOK 1949 
Edited by 
Florence Murray 


A manual of current facts, 
statistics and general infor- 
mation on the Negro in the 
United States. Ready-to-hand 
facts on Negro population, 
civil rights, education, labor, 
armed services, sports, organ- 
izations, the Negro in gov- 
ernment and politics, in the 
arts, etc. A reference book of 
widest scope, to appear bien- 
nially. $5.00 





PATTERNS of 
ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 


THOUGHT 
David Spitz 


IN ONE OF THE UNIQUE 
books of the year, David 
Spitz analyzes the anti-demo- 
cratic thinking of such Amer 
icans as James Burnham, 
Lawrence Dennis, R. 

Cram, Madison Grant, E. M 
Sait, George Santayana, Irv- 
ing Babbitt-—-and exposes the 
fallacies of their arguments. 
“A keen analysis ... Heavily 
documented.”—Library Jour- 


nal. $4.50 
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Recovei y 
of Culture 


by HENRY BAILEY 
STEVENS 


This book is for the reader 
who likes to venture off the 
beaten track: a reconstruction 
of history which demonstrates 
a possible origin of many so- 
cial evils today. Mr. Stevens’ 
daring thesis on war and meat- 
eating draws upon the findings 
ef anthropology, philology, 
sociology and religion. 


“THe Recovery OF CULTURE 
is a tract, a tract of the 
highest character, burning 
with sincerity, packed with 
careful research, learned, 
gentle, quiet, yet startling. ... 
I urge you to spend the hour 
or so it takes to read THE 
RECOVERY OF CULTURE in the 
company of a rare and de- 
lightful man.”—Russe_L Lorp 
in The Survey. 


ot your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 





THE LAW OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


By Edwin S. Newman, LL.B. & 
Preface by Caroline K. Simon 
N. Y. 8. Comm. against Discrimination w 


“A Handbook of Your Basic Rights” 


Explains limits to Freedom of Speech 
Press, Religion. Laws that prevent dis- 
crimination in Employment, Education, 
Housing, Travel 

Paper Bound $1.00 Cloth Bound $2.00 


Catalog of other Legal Almanacs on request! 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 422, 
461 West 18th Street New York If, N.Y. | 














Spare Some Food.. 


through CARE, the non-profit, 
government-approved service. 


CARE * 50 Broad St., N.Y.C. 4 











boat, coastwise cargo boat, automobile, 
train, ox cart, and airplane. 

Lillien Martin never fell in love. She 
had many friendships with men, but, 
she said, “emotion played no part in 
any of these relationships.” Her one 
great friendship was with Fidelia Jewett, 
who taught mathematics and botany in 
the Girls High School in San Francisco. 
They were close friends for forty-four 
years and during most of this time they 
lived in the same hotel or apartment 
house, though never in the same apart- 
ment. These two women never called 
each other by their first names. It was 


. “Dr. Martin” for Miss Jewett, while Miss 


Martin called Miss Jewett, “Friend.” 
Miss Martin had a surrogate daughter 
during the last quarter century of her 
life, Clare de Gruchy, who worked with 
her and since her death has carried on 
her work in the Old Age Counselling 
Center. 

The long life of Lillien Martin, from 
1851 to 1943, had its adult years divided 
into three distinct periods. First she was 
a teacher of science in high school. Her 
mother’s death in 1891 her the 
freedom to use her earnings on herself 
and she decided to go to Germany to 
study psychology. She spent four years, 
1894-98, at Goettingen. Returning in 
1898, she was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Stanford Univer- 
sity, where she stayed until her com- 
pulsory retirement at sixty-five in 1916. 
Then came a critical time of several 
months when she felt old, lost, and dis- 
couraged. In later years this period 
became a valuable asset to her, for it 
enabled her to understand and enter into 
the feelings of other elderly persons who 
were suddenly at loose ends. She broke 
out of her inactivity by going to Ger- 
many, coming back just before America 
entered the 1917. Then she 
started a new life as a consulting psy- 
chologist and began the final twenty-six 
year period of her life which was the 
most creative and active of all. 

It was not until 1929 that she estab- 
lished the Old Age Counselling Center. 
Her chief prescription for old people 
was what she had lived by all her life 
—activity. Physical and mental activity 


gave 


War 1n 


were her principal characteristics, and 
she recommended them to others. She 
rather than _ less 
She learned 


herself became more 
active as she grew older. 
to drive an automobile at the age of 
seventy-cight. Two later she 
noticed that her fingers were beginning 
to tremble, and that her writing was 
becoming illegible. Consequently, she 


learned the touch system on the type- 


years 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 


writer. She discovered that she was 
slowing up in her physical movements, 
and she promptly trained herself to 
mount street cars briskly. Of her clients 
she asked active participation in the life 
about them. 

Miriam Allen deFord, a San Fran- 
cisco writer, gives a friendly candid por- 
trait that makes stimulating reading. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS, 
Lyman Bryson, Editor. A publication of 
the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies. Harper, $3.50 


Mildred Adams 


VER SINCE THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF 
Mr. Gromyko at a Security Council 
meeting in the Bronx, it has been quite 
clear that the difficult process of learning 
another language is only the first step 
in the verbal communication of ideas. 
The Russian delegate may say, and hear, 
the word “democracy” a dozen times a 
day and convey, or have conveyed, 
nothing but confusion. The problem of 
communicating an American idea to 
Russians without distortion is no more 
solved by the use of that familiar word 
than is the problem of communicating 
Russian ideas to Americans solved by 
saying “Nyet.” 
Yet the world “has been made _phy- 
sically one, thrown together in a physi- 





World in Transit 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Reissue. 
Macmillan. $2.50 
Dr. Fosdick finds his 1927 historical 

survey of the Holy Land “written as 

though especially for the crisis in Pales- 
tine that [now] confronts the world.” 


NEW WORLDS EMERGING, by Earl 
Parker Hanson. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $3.50 
An exploration of world outposts— 

from Puerto Rico to the Soviet Artic. 

The opening up of new frontiers con 

sidered a challenge to such theories as 

Osborn’s in “Our Plundered Planet.” 


INDIA FROM THE DAWN: New As- 
PECTS OF AN Op Story, by Mariadas 
Ruthnaswamy. The Bruce Publish 
ing Company. $3 
Religious, cultural, and social history 

of India by one of its Catholic political 

and educational leaders. 


HALFWAY TO FREEDOM: A Report 
on THE New Inpia IN THE Worps 
AND PHorTocraPHs OF Marcarer 
Bourkr-Wuite. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $3.50 
Report on India’s present scene, illus 

trated by excellent and revealing photo- 

graphs. 
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cal juxtaposition, without preceding sym 
pathy or even tolerance. We are in one 
world in the sense that a huddle of ship 
wrecked people may be in one boat,” 
says Lyman Bryson in his editorial fore 
word to this study of the ways and 
means of talking among ourselves so as 
to be understood. We need to know 
how to do more than point to the on- 
coming wave that may wreck us all. 

The book grew out of a graduate 
course given at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary under Mr. Bryson’s guidance. 
For it he enlisted the interest of psychol 
ogists, social anthropologists, publicity 
experts, writers and radio men, experts 
on speech and on public opinion. So 
valuable and provocative were the results 
that fifteen of the lectures are here made 
available to a wider audience. 

From among them, each reader will 
choose that which touches his own field 
of interest. It may be Margaret Mead 
talking about her success in interpreting 
American soldiers to English villagers 
(and their daughters) during the war, 
or James Clarke distinguishing between 
what is merely lucid and what is also 
comprehensible. Harold Lasswell ex- 
amines the Structure and Function of 
Communication in Society; Lennox Grey 
looks at Communication and the Arts; 
Paul Lazarsfeld, writes pertinently on 
Mass Communication, Popular Taste 
and Organized Social Action. 

For the layman, this group of essays 
offers a stimulating glimpse of the prob- 
lems that lie beneath the things he says, 
sees, and listens to, and of the attempts 
being made to solve them. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE’ HANDI- 
CAPPED: The Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled From Bed to Job, by Howard 
A. Rusk, M.D., and Eugene J. Taylor. 
Foreword by Bernard Baruch. Harper. $3 


Justine Turner 


[' IS A RARE BOOK THAT SPEAKS TO BOTH 
specialist and layman. But Dr. Rusk 
and Mr. Taylor have produced it in their 
story of how the disabled can be and 
are helped to live full and constructive 
lives. Survey readers have already real- 
ized this in the chapter printed here in 
April. 

Through personal histories, as well as 
facts and figures, the authors demon- 
strate the concept of treating the “whole 
man”—the realization that only coordi- 
nated physical, mental, and vocational 
therapy makes real recovery possible. In 
sight and understanding, so important to 
the disabled, are also needed by the 
physically fit as the authors show in 
their story of one double-leg amputee. 


He had been released from the hospital 
and was traveling home. People offered 
to help him. “A few months before, | 
Joe would have bitterly resented their | 
offers, he still did a little now, but he | 
understood the way they felt toward | 
him. He only wished they understood | 
the way he felt.” This book helps to 
provide that understanding. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS: A Study 
of the Sense of Obligation, by Harry L. 
Hollingworth. Ronald Press, $3.50 


Emily T. Burr 


N THIS SMALL AND VERY READABLE 
| volume, Professor Hollingworth takes 
the subject of ethics out of the clouds 
and places it on an everyday level. The 
author contends that ethical topics should 
be exposed to ordinary scientific inspec- 
tion and so, practicing this scientific ap- 
proach, he duly observes, classifies, an- | 
alyzes and then presents various ethical 
aspects of behavior in order that they 
may be discussed and either verified or 
rejected. 

It would be a mistake, the author as- 
serts, to imagine that moral principles | 
remain fixed when everything else 
changes, grows and develops, so, since 
human relations change along with so- 
cial institutions our ethical concepts 
should be reviewed, reformulated and | 
reinspired. If we are to progress, moral | 
principles must be interpreted in terms | 
of our common understanding of human | 
nature. 

Many modern psychologists, elimi- 
nating such human experiences as con 
science, a sense of obligation, and the 
attitude expressed by the word “ought” 
fail to emphasize the need for moral 
principles. Yet an analysis of the per- 
sonal difficulties of which the majority | 
of college students complain makes one | 
realize that many of their problems | 
hinge upon moral situations which they 
have not been trained to solve. They 
seem to have no satisfying moral guid- 
ance beyond the imitation of what is 
considered the proper and “safe” or 
usually accepted form of response. 

To meet the need for standards Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth presents a tentative 
outline for a course on “The Meaning 
of Ought,” which may be said to estab- 
lish methods for measuring ethical in- 
sight. It is to be hoped that such a 
scientific approach will lead to a type 
of moral insight that the world of to- 
morrow will find workable. Social and 
religious workers, guidance experts, per- 
sonnel advisers and students of delin- 


quency should find helpful suggestions | 
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nation s health 
is everybody's 


° ee ! 
business. 


THE HOSPITAL 
IN 


CONTEMPORARY 
LIFE 


EDITED BY 
Nathaniel W. Faxon, M.v. 


The most thorough-going and 
thought - provoking discussion 
ever written on all phases of the 
hospital—in caring for the sick, 
training doctors, and furthering 
research in newer theories of the 
relief of pain. By eight notable 


medical men. $5.00 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
IN THE 


WORLD TODAY 


EDITED BY James Stevens 
Simmons * FOREWORD BY 
James Bryant Conant 


A clear up-to-date picture of 
what is being done, thought, and 
planned for the future to im- 
prove the well-being of the peo- 
ple of the United States and of 
the world. By 24 experts now 
active in public health. $5.00 


The famous Shattuck 
Report— 


REPORT OF THE 
SANITARY 
COMMISSION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
1850 
By Lemuel Shattuck 
and Others 


The historic first general plan 
presented to an American gov- 
ernmental body for the promo- 
tion of public health. $4.50 


At all bookstores 


University Press 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
t 
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“For the first time... 
a scientific approach to 
the strategic question 
of national morale.” 


—EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


N this thought-provoking book, 

one of the most brilliant and orig- 
inal works to appear in our time, Dr. 
Alexander H. Leighton, distinguished 
sociologist, anthropologist, psychia- 
trist and student of human relations 
explores the use of social science in a 
changing world, and its promise for 
the future. 


As Chief of the government’s Foreign 
Morale Analysis Division, Dr. Leigh- 
ton was one of those who charted, at 
long range, the progressive crumbling 
of the Japanese will to war. Subse- 
quently, he was research leader of a 
team sent to Hiroshima and else- 
where to study the reactions and at- 
titudes of the Japanese. This book 
reveals for the first time details of 
the extent to which we employed 
social science in winning the war. 


And here too is charted the way this 
wartime experience can be used to 
improve human relations and guar- 
antee a peaceful future. “The most 
challenging book published in the 
social sciences for the general reader 
this year.” 

Loutsvitte Courter-JouRNAL 


“An important milestone for all stu- 


dents of human behavior.” 
Crype KuvucKHOLM 


Human 
Relations in 
a Changing 

World 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
By Alexander H. Leighton 
AB., M.A., M.D. 
At all bookstores $4.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.., INC. 
300 FOURTH AVE. N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 


in the ethical viewpoint and the concep 
tions of motivation and happiness that 
are presented in this book. The author 
expresses the hope “that serious consid 
eration may be given to his methods 
by all those leaders of men who by 
thought, word or deed aspire to guide 
mankind toward a happy and a peace 
ful destiny.” 


THE RECOVERY OF CULTURE, by 
Henry Bailey Stevens, Harper. $3 


Russell Lord 


Few FROM Liperty Hype Balcey, 
the great progenitor of reflective 
agricultural literature in our time, few 
of the products of our Land Grant Col- 
leges have developed notably as natural 
philosophers or as writers of distinction. 
In the light of this book, I believe that 
Henry Bailey Stevens is going to take 
Dr. Bailey's place. Bailey is in his nine- 
ties now; Stevens, in his fifties, just 
about where Bailey was when he did 
his finest general writing—The Back- 
ground Books. Both, it happens, re- 
ceived their basic training in_horticul- 
ture; and their aim is identical —to 
reconcile the ways of man to nature. 

“The Recovery of Culture” is a tract, 
a tract of the highest character, burning 
with sincerity, packed with careful re- 
search, learned, gentle, quiet, yet start- 
ling. We took the wrong turn, we 
humans, the author argues, when we 
started to tame and pet animals only 
to kill and eat them. Perhaps one reason 
I find his argument persuasive is that 
I but recently returned from a _ live- 
stockmen’s barbecue in the Deep South. 
A cowboy saga of a new sort is growing 
there as herds replace cotton. But the 
familiar emotional ingredients that sur- 
round the petting and pampering of, say, 
4-H calves destined soon for slaughter, 
the mingled sentimentality and brutality 
of the meat business, is ageless. 

Stevens thinks that we can return 
to simple fare and less involved mores 
of eating and living. One reason he 
believes this is that he and his family 
have never been other than vegetarians, 


yet are strong and well and free of hate 


or hunger. The age of food-bearing trees 
on this earth, he shows, is around a 
hundred million years: the age of man 
is one million years only; domesticated 
meat animals were unknown on earth 
until about 8,000 years ago; and man- 
kind did not evolve organized warfare 
until some 5,000 years ago. 

Perhaps vou will not be convinced 
that there is a connection between ani- 


the 


mal and human butchery, or that 


loss of adult innocence and gaiety from 
this world goes definitely back to one 
wrong turning—the time when man 
turned from the groves and garden for 
sustenance and began to slaughter help 
less animals, to shed blood, tor food. 
But surely, something has gone wrong, 
that now we so slaughter and devour 
and do murder to all life and all human 
values. 

George Bernard Shaw, for one, thinks 
that Henry Bailey Stevens, director of 
agricultural extension for the state of 
New Hampshire, is on the right track. 
For my part, having known the author 
thirty years, I place this book even above 
his previously printed works on Lincoln, 
Tolstoi, and Johnny Appleseed; and, 
more or less apart from its message, I 
urge you to spend the hour or so it 
takes to read “The Recovery of Culture” 
in the company of a rare and delightful 
man. His book proves that lay saints 
such as the late Johnny Appleseed still 
stride on this soil. 


WE OF THE AMERICAS, by Carlos 
Davila, Ziff Davis, $3.50 


NORTH FROM MEXICO: The Spanish- 
Speaking People of the United States, by 
Carey McWilliams, Lippincott, $4 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon 


F A ONE-SENTENCE REVIEW OF CARLOS 

Davila’s volume had to be written, 
it could be done: it is, somewhat al- 
literatively, a passionate plea for the 
preservation and projection of the Pan- 
American program. That obviously 
boils it down beyond all reason, but 
Dr. Davila does clearly make his central 
theme the importance of maintaining 
and extending the relatively self-sufh- 
cency of the hemisphere, especially eco- 
nomically, making it increasingly inde- 
pendent of the Eurasian and Furafrican 
area, 

Dr. Davila, long a publisher and 
editor, a diplomat and statesman, a social 
prophet and a former president of his 
native country, Chile, has by virtue of 
that very breadth and variety of experi 
ence established himself in an excellent 
position to write on a topic with im 
plications as profound as those of this 
one. Indeed, his detachment and ob 
jectivity are curiously interwoven with 
that same passionate and whole-souled 
approach to his central theme: he can 
view the faults and mistakes of Latin 
Americans as few of his regional com 
patriots can: a case in point is his ap 
proval (shades of practically every other 
Latin American politico!) of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The author marshals a wealth of e\ 
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dence bearing on different aspects of 
his theme. Secretary Blaine, despite the 
unfavorable light in which many Latin 
Americans regard him, had the proper 
approach, the author maintains, in his 
advocacy of greater hemispheric ‘eco- 
nomic relations. The recent (postwar) 
orientation of the United States along 
global rather than hemispheric lines is 
not only distressing, as Dr. Davila sees 
it, but also dangerous. 

It is to be hoped that the author's 
will not be a voice crying in the wild- 
erness; at any rate, he does not hesitate 
to cry out boldly against a situation and 
a trend which he considers highly un- 
fortunate. He takes his position with 
the assurance that experience and _per- 
spective give it, and he defends it well. 
The book has its defects—sometimes 
generalizations are too easy and broad; 
there is a deplorable lack of accent 
marks on proper names; the extensive 
bibliography is, unfortunately, incredibly 
haphazard and inaccurate in detail. But 
these are essentially mechanical points 
and should not be allowed to obscure 
the stimulating and challenging nature 
of the study. 


Cuser McWILLIAMS COULD BE CHAR- 
acterized either as a crusader or as 
a hairshirt, according to your own posi- 
on his side of the fence or the 
But whether you look at 


ton: 
other side. 
him from the hurly-burly of a CIO 
hall (he served as a CIO attorney for 
some years) or from the plushy pre 
cincts of some Union League club, Me- 
Williams certainly is to be regarded as 
a wholesome influence, however we 
think of him—as catalytic agent, gadfly, 
iconoclast, or what not. The author of 
“A Mask for Privilege,’ “Brothers Un 
der the Skin,” “Prejudice” and other ac- 
counts of the underdog, returns to the 
fray in his latest book, “North from 
Mexico.” The one in the 
“Peoples of America Series,” a sequence 
which attempts to tell “the story of the 
United States in terms of the various 
population groups who live here.” 
“North from Mexico” begins with an 
account of how the Spanish population 


volume is 


in Mexico fanned out into what is now 
southwestern United States, with various 
centers of settlement, principally in New 
Mexico but with other important loca 
tions in Texas, southern California, and 
Arizona. The traces in 
bitterness the growth of “the fantasy 
heritage,” that romantic legend which 
sought to draw an aura of things Span- 
ish—mantillas, castanets— 
around the hispanic inhertitance, when 


author some 


serenades, 
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confidentially the people of southern 
California were wont to complain about 
the dirty, greasy, thieving Mexicans. 

The different portions of the border- 
lands are described, in their settlement 
and their progression of discriminations 
against the Mexican population inhabit- 
ing them. Many incidents of friction are 
related, almost always, be it said, to the 
discredit of the Americans. McWilliams 
describes the plight of the Mexican as 
he has been employed (or callously dis 
charged) in agriculture, on the railroads, 
or in industry. The famous “Sleepy 
Lagoon case,” pachuquismo as it flared 
in Los Angeles during the war, the 
problems of the draceros, all find a place 
in the book. 

World War II introduced some leaven 
into the situation, the author holds. The 
“myth of docility” is now beginning to 
be dissipated, and Mexicans are becom 
ing more cognizant of their rights and 
the techniques for protecting them. 

The author, an attorney, is counsel 
rather than judge. Much research went 
into the preparation of the volume, but 
the zealot rather than the dispassionate 
researcher shows up on page. 
Flaming indignation is the tone of the 
book. Speaking of research, a crying 
need of “North from Mexico” is added 
documentation, for the benefit of those 
who want to follow through on_ the 
study. The scanty footnotes at the end 
of the volume total only a few more 
than a hundred, but literally scores of 


every 


quotations or direct references go un 
documented; if the runs 
a second edition it is much to be hoped 
that the author will remedy this defect. 

“North from Mexico” is a stimulating 
book, but it is a book to make many of 


volume into 


us blush. 


WESTERN UNION: A _ Study of the 
Trend toward European Unity, by An- 
drew and Frances Boyd, Public Affairs 
Press. $3 


Julie d’Estournelles 


SLIM VOLUME, COMPLETE WITH 


Zz 

documentary appendices, appears at 
the right moment to provide pertinent 
information on one of the most impor- 
tant and controversial questions of the 
day. With the signing of the North At 
lantic Pact, the announced formation of 


for a United 


an American Committee 
Europe, and the inevitable congressional 
debates on military aid to other coun- 
tries, all who are directly concerned (and 
who is not?) with “collective security” 
would do well to read this concise, fac 
tual presentation of the “trend toward 
(Continued on Page 403) 


POLIO 


and its Problems 


by Roland H. Berg 
Director of Scientific Information, the 


National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis. 


4 vivid and absorbing account of tireless 
research, perilous experiment and stern 
persistence as science answers the chal- 
lenge of infantile paralysis. It is a biog- 
raphy of the disease—a tribute to those 
who fight against it—a report of progress 
in treatment. “... one of the finest 
pieces of scientific writing that it has 
been the reviewer's pleasure to read, a 
genuine account of the history of the 
disease.”—NEW YORK TIMES. 


° 
174 Pages Illustrated $3.00 


Principles 
and Practice of 
The Rorschach 

Personality 

Test 


by W. Mons, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


\ primer on the Rorschach Inkblot Test 
as a way to understanding the human 
personality, It is a guide to the actual 
testing procedures and an aid in inter- 
preting the significance of each detail. 
It shows how to integrate the findings 
into a true picture of the personality 
being tested. “This small, compact vol- 
ume is a valuable text as an introduction 
for beginners in the use of Rorschach 
tecanique as well as a quick reference 
text.” —JRL. OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Ist American Printing 
$4.00 


164 Pages Illustrated 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Medical Department 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 
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KNIGHTSHELME 
GUEST HOUSE 


$5 a day, American Pian 


In peaceful, welcoming old farmhouse, 
high in New Hampshire hills—offering 
large, comfortable rooms each with fire- 
place, cross ventilation, double bed— 
good, fresh vegetables, milk, eggs, chick- 
ens raised on own farm. Lake Winne- 
pesaukee nearby, 50 miles from Fran- 
conia Notch. 


For reservations write: 
Mrs. Howard Knight 
Knightshelme, Meredith, N. H. 
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ONLY 30 CENTS A COPY 


{While They Last! 
EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME 


Distinguished authorities explore the 
most searching questions confronting edu 
cators today. ould that it were re- 
quired reading for all those concerned 
with education”’—The Education Digest. 

Publication Price 60 cents 


SEGREGATION 


Pattern from 


Wipe it 





the Past—Our 
Out. Thorough 
going analysis of racial segregation in 
U.S Its waste. Progress underway. 
“A fine job.”—Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Publication Price 60 cents 
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HOW DID FAMOUS WRITERS 
MAKE THEIR START? 
This is the answer... 


Me OST famous writers learned to write by writing 
re time, continually, in the “taco of dis 
agen And many of them made their start 
» “he ‘ip of a sympathetic editor or writer who 
done, showed them how 


I m you can learn writing in the same way 
working at home, in spare time, under the sympathetic 
lirection of a successful writer or editor 


THE BEST WAY TO BEGIN 


M agit ine Institute, a private schoo 


are given reg 
your sims and ability, 
you startec 4 and k 


You proces: 4 as rapidly or as 
fou concentrate on fictdon, non 
— whatever you are best fitted | to 
you are preparing stories, artécl 
sketc he for publication in a professional manner 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


your work is ready to be offered to magazines 
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TRAVELER'S 


NOTEBOOK 





HE OPENING OF A TRAVEL Bureau 

by the State Department of Com- 
merce in New York’s Grand Central 
Terminal makes me feel like the four- 
year-old who, whenever he gets his wish, 
says he “dreamed it to happen.” Ever 
since my first trip abroad it has struck 
me that for the most modern country 
in the world we have been surprisingly 
backward in stimulating interest in the 
United States through travel. This con- 
venient facility for telling what New 
York state has to offer is a welcome 
step. 

The balcony of the station 
over a thousand people daily through 
a fashion show, photography exhibit, 
and so on. The information center is 
stocked with literature and manned by 
members of the New York Convention 
and Visitors Bureau. Available free are 
a 196-page guide, “New York State Va- 
cationlands,” and a 16-page folder listing 
hundreds of things to do and see—from 
horseshoe pitching to regattas, carnivals 
and dress parades. 

Aware of the cultural no less than the 
business opportunities inherent in this 
field, European governments have long 
helped through superb posters and other 
promotion media to popularize places 
and events—from the Salzburg festivals 
to the Fair, drawing audiences 
from every corner of the earth. 


attracts 


Leipzig 


Ax THE STADIUM CONCERTS, NOW IN 
their 32nd summer season, much known 
outside New York? Excellent sym- 
phony, opera, and ballet programs were 
performed nightly in the large outdoor 
amphitheater of City College in upper 
Manhattan. In the past few years the 
schedule has been slightly curtailed; five 
venings only now, skipping Fridays and 
Sundays, August 13. 
Admission is below cost, deficits being 


from June 20 to 


met by private donors. Veterans are ad- 
mitted free, and convalescents are trans 
ported from Greater New York veter- 
ans hospitals. Such out-of-door cultural 
institutions as the Hollywood Bow], Chi- 
cago’s Ravinia Festivals, Philadelphia’s 
Robin Hood Dell, and the Watergate 
Concerts of Washington’s National Sym- 
phony are the direct result of Stadium 
Concerts initiative. 

The Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood 
(Lenox, Mass.) has its own wide promi- 
nence and reputation. A special feature 
is the Berkshire Music Center which 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 


provides a six-week session for study as 
well as participation in student orches- 
tral, choral, chamber music, and oper- 
atic groups. These student performances 
—forty-five in 1948—are open only to 
Friends of the Berkshire Music Center, 
a membership organization. 

New England’s crowded calendar for 
July and August includes the Trapp 
Family Music Camp, Stowe, Vt.; 
Provincetown 


Sun- 
day evening concerts at 
Art Association and at Cape Cod Music 
Center, East Brewster (Mass.). 

This offers (June 
through July 16) an International Con 
vocation and Music Festival commemo 
rating the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of the great Goethe, “whose philosophic 


summer also 


wisdom has striking pertinence today.” 
This should bring to Aspen, Colorado, a 
widely representative gathering. Divided 
into two 10-day mornings and 
early afternoons will be devoted to lec- 


series, 


tures, and sunset concerts will be aug- 
mented by distinguished artists. Au- 
spiciously timed is the publication of 
Ludwig Lewisohn’s “Goethe: The Story 
of a Man” (Farrar, Straus & Company). 


- SENDING TO NoRWAY OF THI 
A Capella Choir of Concordia College 
(Moorhead, Minn.) seems to Marquis 
Childs, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Post, “a thrilling and won 
derful thing to do.” 
nine singers from farms and towns in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and 
concerts 


Composed of fifty- 


Wisconsin, it will give 31 tree 
Mr. Childs feels “every Nor 
wegian audience that hears these young 
people sing will learn a great many new 
things America. That kind ot 


meeting and exchange means more than 


in 35 days. 


about 


an infinity of words over a propaganda 
radio. It is how peoples really come to 
understand each other.” 

interesting events here and 
abroad are: Ski jumping (July 24) at 
Gilford, New Hampshire, with special 
machines manufacturing snow for these 
summertime winter sports; Third Inter- 
national Festival of Music and Drama 
in Edinburgh, Scotland (August 21- 
September 11) whose head, Rudolf 
Bing, was appointed by the Metropoli 
to succeed Ed 
International 


Among 


tan Opera Association 
ward Johnson as director. 
Congress for Prestidigitation (juggling) 
in Amsterdam, Holland (August 17-24). 
Janet SABLoFt 
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European unity.” 

The English authors, Andrew and 
Frances Boyd, have written this book 
with clarity and brevity, having 
densed a great deal of research 
into compact, readable form. They trace 
this trend through European _ history 
from the time of the Roman Empire to 
the present. They view the present in 
terms of the Marshall Plan and the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation, the Benelux union, the Dun- 
kirk and Brussels Treaties and, finally, 
the work of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 

The policies of the various unofhcial 
national movements to promote unity, 
which have taken shape since the end 
of the war, are presented and compared 
and one is most grateful tor the clear 
delineation of principles upon which 
these movements seem either to agree 
or disagree. 

Among the questions which the in- 
dividual, as well as these planners, has 
to answer are: “What countries do you 
wish to include?” That is, all European 
states or only those that are politically 
democratic? “Shall union be a full fed- 
eration, with a central federal author- 
ity?” or shall it be an economic union, 


con- 
work 


with national sovereignty intact? ‘Shall 
it be within the United Nations?” and, 
it so, how? 

On one question all the planners seem 
to agree: that beyond European unity 
the ultimate goal is world unity. 

“Western Union” is an admirable ref- 
erence book for all those, including iso- 
lationist Americans, who have to face 
the possibility of finding themselves, by 
war or by peace, whether they like it 
or not, citizens of one world. 


CHINA CHANGED MY MIND, by 
David Morris, Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 


Ida M. Pruitt 


j deo ARE MANY DELIGHTFUL WAYS 
of using the English language and 
one of the most delightful is that used 
by those who were born to the King’s 
English. David Morris has the facility 
in the use of the right word, the right 
phrase, and the apt metaphor that gives 
pleasure to the mental palate. Savor 
this: while describing the twists and 
turns of the Burma road, “—three 
yards wide and three thousand miles 
long—scattered and twisted up and 
down and around and about the moun- 
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A CAMP FOR ADULTS 


HIGHLAND LAKE—STODDARD, N, H. 


ALL Land and Water Sports. 
$55, $60 and $65 weekly. 


Square and Folk Dancing 


4 hrs. by train trom N. Y 


OLIVE ‘‘HATTIE’' BARON, Director 


Dept., S, Highland Lake, Stoddard, N. H. @ 


Phone: Hancock 98 Ring 13 


. = = j. 
MERRIEWOODE MS. 
~~ S 
Where Interesting People Meet for the Perfect Vacation. ENJOY beautiful 10 mile long Highland Lake 
1 hr. t plane 








WINDY HILL 


ON ORANGE LAKE 

A pleasantly, informal vacation in, friendly atmos- 
phere. Books, two-mile 
lake for boating, Food of 
excellent quality in generous quantity 
Rates: $45 wk.—$7 daily 65 miles N.Y.C, 
JANE C. ARENZ ¢ R. D. No. | e@ Walden, N.Y 

Phone: Newburgh 346-J-2 


records, ping-pong, 


fishing, swiniming. 











| WOODLAND COTTAGES—Spend your vaca 


tion high in the mountains of Western Nort! 
Carolina. WOODLAND COTTAGES are five 
miles irom. the Blue Ridge Parkway in the 
Mt. Mitchell area—are sly equipped 
for housekeeping, clean, nd comfortable 
Rates reasonable. Address: Miss Martha Arm 
strong, Woodland Cottages, Spruce Pine, 
North Carolina, 


tains and valleys as though some giant 
celestial cat had played with a ball of 
wool dropped trom Heaven.” And this: 
“If the weather is dry, dust billows up 
behind the truck, and a convoy goes 
along the road like destroyers laying a 
smoke screen.” Anyone who has been in 
China has seen that sight and will feel 
the complete aptness of the simile. And 
climbing the twenty-four famous hair 
pin bends in a charcoal burning truck, 
he felt “partly like a climber roped to 
the face of the Matterhorn half way be 
tween heaven and earth, and partly like 
a beetle climbing up the side of the Em- 
pire State building. ...” 

There are those 
from countries across the 
live there for forty years who have not 
seen as much as David Morris saw in 


to China 
and 


who go 


Ss 


oceans 


his two years, and yet he is modest and 
knows he has not seen it all. But he has 
the eye that sees and the mind that can 
put together what he sees, which is the 
only kind of seeing that really counts, 
He had the advantage given by the 


HUNNS LAKE HOUSE 


STANFORDVILLE NEW YORK 
90 miles from N. Y., via N. Y. Central 
Charming lake ountryside. Bathing, boat 
ing, fishing; oth ports. Beautiful walks 
Excellent food 1 r vacation and week 

a Aduits « Rate: $50 
GRETE POPPER. Tel. Stanfordville 2931 











MAINE: 


house, fully 


Atlantic (on Swans Island) 10-room 
furnished, 
half; $4,000; 
year round. For particulars 
Smith, 182-A North Broadway, 


New York 


garage workshop, 
summer or 
write Grace 


Yonkers 2, 


garden; acre and 


policy of the Friends Ambulance Unit 
of having their men live as the Chinese 
lived and with the Chinese, still not 
every “FAU boy” as they were affec- 
tionately called in China would have 
understood, as he did, the meaning of 
the grim prison—that it “was only a 
slice of China’s 
And all who have read any book on 
wartime China will remember descrip- 


vastness writ small.” 


tions of thievery that are often dealt 
with as a sign of degeneracy or of a 
will to get even with the “foreigner.” 
David Morris sees it truly and in the 
perspective of a people living amid the 
decay of the old agricultural-handicraft 
civilization and amid the debris of war: 
“But theft in China is rather like the 
income tax in Britain. It is the great 
leveler between rich and poor, and its 
methods are equally ingenious and com- 
plicated.” 

He enjoyed the Chinese food—that 
food so rich in variety of taste, frag- 
rance, and texture that is the achieve- 

(Continued on Page 405) 
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WORKERS WANTED 





GROUP: WORKER—Man 
supervisor for fair size agency. Group work 
graduate preferred. Salary open. Nickerson 
age 133 Delaine Street, Providence 9, 


to become program 





CASE WORKER-—SCHOOL FOR UNAD- 
JUSTED BOYS needs professionally trained 
case workers. Perhaps man and wife to live 
on campus in furnished room or irni 7 
apartment. Write peeend F. Strc ng, I 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. 
ate of an accredited Scho >xperience 
ferred. Adequate salary and supervision. 
survey 
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Training and ex- 
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$3 maintenance 
Ilswort Avenue, Pitts 
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(Group II) for family service 
le function agency (family, 
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| training. G personnel prac- 
rtunity to vise stucde 
i ( 
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ith Agency, 
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Serv 


New 





CASEWORKER, professionally trained for 
family and children’s agency in exciting com 
munit Salary $2,700-$3,600, depending on 

qualifications. Jewish Family Service, 2 

Standard Bldg., Houston, 


Southern Texas. 





EXPANSION OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE SERVICES IN ALASKA 


POSITIONS OPEN IN PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


Customs and mores of people? 
Travel to remote areas? 
Building a future State? 
] Social Work positions 
established in Public Assistance 
Child Welfare in Alaska: 
District Supervisory position in Nome: 
Salary $460.00 per month 
Child Welfare Worker 
$414.00 per month 


Work in several of these 
appeal especially to mer 
are available for hu 
trained in Public 
fare, secrets 
availal l 


I wing are 
peng 


and 


areas should 
Oppor tunities 
sband and wife 
Assistance, Child WwW el- 
retarial work. Opening 
classifications trom time t 


1 blanks and information 


ail, stating qualifications, 


For applicatior 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 





| 
| 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WORKERS WANTED 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER wanted who 
has completed professional training, with or 
without experience. Good salary. For details 
write Mrs, Mildred M. Bergheim, Director of 
Social Service, University of Oregon Medical 
School Hospitals and Clinics, Portland 1, 
Oregon. 





CASEWORKER — Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple 
service family agency. Expanding program. 
Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and 
maintaining high standards of case work and 
personnel practice. Recently revised statement 
of personnel policies available. Salary  be- 
ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on training 
and experience, Annual increments based on 
evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 
Social Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, New 
York. 





MULTIPLE function small private child-care 
agency desires trained and experienced case- 
worker to supervise school age children in 
boarding homes, institution and in own homes. 
Good personnel practices. Member Child Wel- 
fare League. rite training, experience and 
salary required: "Whaley Home, 1201 Smith, 
Flint, Michigan, 





NEURO PSYCHIATRIST—Certified or eligi- 
ble, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Virginia, Adults 
and Children, Child guidance training desir- 
able, not necessary. Court, school and agency 
contacts, all out-patient. 8936 Survey. 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—M.S.W. and 2 
years administrative experience in Child Wel- 
fare. Staff of 15, 2 nurseries and supervision 
of licensing and placing children in Foster 
Day Care homes. Salary $3600 or more, de- 
pending on qualifications. Retirement and 
hospitalization. Children’s Day Care Associa- 
tion, 515 W. Jefferson, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 





yraduate of accredited School 
ability to speak Yiddish or 
German preferred, for family casework with 
small but progressive Jewish agency. Starting 
salary $2,700 to $3,300 depending on experi- 
ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully concern 
ing fg ations to Jewish Family Service, 
18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, N. J. 


CASEWORKER. G 
of Social Work, 





sasha aoe sage Openir J for fully trained 
t for family = in agency plan 
placement service, 
3300 to $4800. Send full 
ring training and experience. ] 
ice Bureau, 127 N.V 2nd Street, 


Miam: Fla, 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—opening on or 
about June 15th as Director of small family 
and children’ s service agency. Graduate ac- 
credited school social, work with acceptable 
experience. Good social work Practices and 
personnel standards maintained. Salar 
pendirg upon experience and training. 
William F. Ge rdes, President, ’ 
Service Agency, 618 W. C. "U. Building, Quincy, 
Illinois. 





CASEWORKER witl > training, experi 
ence in family or childr work for a small 
multiple fr oning agency. Retirement plan 
Salary according to qualifications. rite 
Tewish Social Service Bureau, 1188 Main 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 





4 and WOMAN) 
ine New England 
institutional f 

vailable. 8846 Suri 


: atric const sultat ion 





CHILD WELFARE 
qualify for American A 
or equivalent. _ ir s 
aay care 1 . irseries and 
home licensing placement 
to $3,600 Immediate opening. 
Day Care Assi ociation, Inc. 

Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


WORKER, 
ociation 
rganizatior 
D 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, intake, 
supervise adults and children, Masters de gree, 
Three years experience, $ 8937 


Salary $3,9( 
Survey. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tut 








TRAINED CASE WORKERS NEEDED 


Immediate opening for trained case workers 
in Family Service program—salary scale 
from $2700 to $4060. nusual opportunity 
to participate in the development of a pro- 
gressive case work service. Preference for 
workers with 2 or more years experience. 
Write: Miss Fannye Cohen, Acting Director 
Jewish Family and Children’s Bureau 
319 est Monument Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 














SOCIAL WORKERS 
Many positions are available for trained social 
workers, group workers and administrators at 


the 
ree WELFARE UNIT 
ee placement unit of the 


NEW YORK He EMPLOYMENT 


139 Centre St., near Canal 
REctor 2-6030 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. Gradu- 
ate PSW major required. Three years’ ex- 
perience with preference psychiatric setting. 
Clinic casework out-patient department. Sal- 
ary $300. Psychiatric Clinic, Cedars of Leb- 
anon Hospital, Los Angeles, California. 





CASEWORKER: Graduate of an accredited 
school of social work. Experience preferred 
but not required. Salary range $2650-$3650, 
depending on " alifications. Travelers Aid So- 

Mi iami, 127 N.W. 2nd Street, Miami 





CASEWORKERS 
experience for 
finding and work 
child placing agency. 
supervision Iowa 
209 Davidson Bldg., 


with graduate training and 
adoptive interviewing, home 
with children in private 

Possible opportunity for 
Children’s Home Society, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





CASEWORKER with professional training and 
experience pre ferred for multiple service 
Jewish Ag Salary commensurate with 
qualificati Write Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 





WANTED 
cations 
ties 1 


So cial workers to file their qualifi- 
with the Medical Bureau; opr rtuni- 
all parts of America including foreign 
all negotiations strictly co ween al. 
Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Chicago. 





BOY’ S WORKER, trained, for settlement. Ex- 
cellent pers mnnel Recon My “Aonth's vacatior 
Salary $225 to $235 to begin. Write: Fami 
and Idren’s Service, 313 S.E. Secc mi 
Street, Evansvzille, Indiana 





for 
Indiana. 

according to 
8860 


CASEWORKERS _itully 
family and children’s agency, 
ginning salaries $2700 to $4000 
qualifications. Opportunity advancement 
Survey. 


trained private 
Be- 





CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 
private family agency. Experience in ¢ 
dren’s work also acceptable. Beginning salary 
$3600 to $4000 according to qualifications. 
8897 § vey. 





oe CASEWORKER, fully trained, 
private family agency experience. Good 
pen ision, Salary in line with qualifications 
and family agency standards. Family Society, 
625 Flynn Building, Des Moines. Iowa. 





ualified case_worker able to give 

to sta in Midwest com- 
thousand. Car allowance. Give 
experience, and expected sal- 
letter. 8952 Survey. 


of fifty 
cate ms 
first 





CASEWORKER —woman with Master’s pre- 
exas Lutheran Agency hild 
Pn Salary plus travel ex- 
Advancement excellent. Car neces- 
4 Survey. 


ran a 
penses 
sary 8 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


whe can organize and direct broad nents activities 
in health and welfare functions bility to put 
over these plans to commun 
public, Thorough “ee fund raising, pub 
lations, business m ment. Qualified 

MSSW ministration. with over 8 y 

\strative experience plus 5 years family and psy- 
chiatric case work practice. Male, age 35, 
located New York area. 8944 Survey. 














MATURE man, executive, administrative, pro- 
gram, counseling experience in boys’ work, 
available October to April 1 each year. Un 
usual training and abilities in work. College 
graduate. Head own organization remainder 
of year. 8949 Survey. 





SUPERVISOR, M.S., M.S.W.; seven years 
experience child placing ; all phases of adoption 
ractice. Cooperative work with maternity 
omes, hospitals and other social agencies in 
developing new adoption service. Student su- 
pervision. 8948 Survey. 





PROGRAM DIRECTOR: 
social science and psychology. Experience in 
administration, supervision, public relations, 
group work and rehabilitation. 8950 Survey. 


Male, trained in 





ew ete or CASE WORK DIRECTOR, 
M.A., Child placing or adoption service pre- 
ferred, Eight years experience in all phases of 
adoption practice and in inaugurating new 
services. Experienced supervisor. 8947 Survey. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS POSITION WANT- 
ED: A graduate from the University of Wis- 
consin; social science teaching experience; 
field representative experience—sales, promo- 
tion and publicity, and fund raising; Case 
worker rating with U.S.P.H. Service—V-D 
Section. Am listed with Speakers Bureau 
maintained by Wisconsin Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Attended 1948 summer Institute 
on Race Relations at Fisk University. 8945 
Survey. 





MSW, male, married, diversified experience, 
seeks position in ew York City with na- 
tional organization ‘serving Jewish individuals 
or groups. Present salary $5,000; available 
September 1, 8943 Survey. 





EXECUTIVE (male), 38, with bri ad experi 
ence in child care and family service field, 
military social work, member AAS 
wants challenging position, preferably in the 
field of institutional child care, late summer 
or fall. 8928 Survey. 


also 





WOMAN, 
work in 
cellent 
too far 


mature, experienced in therapeutic 
varied psychiatric settings, wit ex- 
communit backing would serve not 
Jest and in not too cold a climate 
as executive ($6000), developing mental health 
program and vital treatment clinic. Works 
well with other clinic professions, would use 
pe cM time psychiatrist as Director. Fifty, men 
tall Ge two dependents, now Chief PSW 
8924 Survey. 





EXECUTIVE of a Jewish 
agency, male, Master’s 
School of Social Work. 
sional references. welve years experience as 
executive, cas wen public welfare and group 
work, Desires executive position in well-estab- 
hshed Jewish or non-sectarian family agency. 
8915 Survey. 


family casework 
Degree accredited 
Excellent profes- 





EXECUTIVE (woman), thoroughly experienced 
administration national organization. Desired 
—executive small institution, direction organi- 
zation. Educated, talented, best references, 
$906 Survey. 





MAN, 33, M.S.W., administrative and super- 
visory experience in child welfare and juve- 
nile delinquency control; wishes administrative 
or teaching position. 8880 Survey. 





INSTITUTIONAL HOUSEFATHER. Mature, 
knowledge of recreation, excellent references 
and checkable record. 8888 Survey. 





INSTITUTIONAL 
male with broad 
and as boys counselor. 
and «supervisory experience. 
ing. $951 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Mature 
experience in group work 
Also administrative 
Graduate Train- 








Letters G Life 


from page 403 | 


ment of many thousands of years of 
good eating. He loved the beauty of the 
scenery and the humor of the people, 
all of which he describes well, and makes 
one taste it and see it and enjoy it 
with him. 

But one could wish that he had told 
more of the delightful incidents and 
summarized less—in a sentence or two a 
chapter, perhaps. Several of the chap 
ters give one the feeling that they were 
built up like an essay instead of a chap- 
ter in a story, and this needlessly slows 
up some parts of the book. 

His thesis—the change in 
wrought by China—is the warp of the 
book, not obtrusive but obvious when 
the fabric is finished. China, like a great 
mother, had the outlander 
child as she did her own, and sent him 
home a man. That he turned from paci- 
fism to an active participation in the war 


him 


nourished 


was his own personal way of maturing. 
Of the process, which he did not recog- 
nize as it was going on, “Most 
of the time we enjoyed life, some of 
the time we hated 
bored.” 


I want to see his next book 


he says, 


we were never 
and | 


hope it will be on China. 


EUROPE ON THE MOVE: War and 
Population Changes, 1917-1947, 
Eugene M. Kulischer. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $5 


Philip E. Ryan 


ERE IS AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 
ae the understanding of the dy- 
namics of population pressure and of the 
significance of migration and its repres- 
sion in the modern world. From his 
years of study and personal experience, 
Kulischer has brought together not only 
a carefully documented assembly of facts 
regarding population changes in Europe 
during the last three decades, but has 
also presented a thesis showing the 
interrelationship of population pressure 
and war. He has applied his thesis to 
the practical current problem of what 
to do about Germany in a way which 
who are 


should give those 


planning the future of Germany but 


pause to 


who have not paid sufficient attention 
to the explosive forces present in an 
overpopulated, highly industrial society, 
limited in migratory opportunities. 

The necessity for reduction of bar 
riers to the exchange of goods has been 
dramatically presented in the arguments 

(Continued on page 407) 
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THE BOOKSHELF 








and HARD - TO- FIND 
books supplded; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, etc, All subjects, all 
ene. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
abli om, Ye report quickly Lowest prices 
. (We also supply all current books or any book 
“mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. 8, New York 19, N. Y 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, ete. Send us your 


OUT-OF-PRIN 














THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part whcih professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 








ee ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research revision, bibliographies, 
ete. "Can ete yl anil ~ olainkdees A singing 
busy pro pesctone Pr 
tended JT HORS "RESEARC it BU IRE AU, 


516 ifthe Avenue, New York, N. 





LANGUAGES 





LIRGU APRONS MAKES LANGUAGES 
- At hame learn to speak Spanish 
nn lg Italian, French, "Gavan Rus 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
N. Y. 


York 20, 





INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 





INC., Gr 


Streets, 


ceries Hudson 
New York 


SEEMAN _ BROS. 
and North Moore 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 








ZALAINE HULL Agency 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York | Y 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 














GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A_ professional! 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 


and medical social work positions 








Advertise Your 


REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 
TO SELL OR RENT 
The Survey, 112 E. 19 St., N. Y. 3 














SITUATIONS WANTED 





desired 


a mig a ng Imimistration sand 
1 e i t 1 in teaching 
-tho uae ly 


"ys or girls 


vey. 





andicappe ¢ 
al or metr 
ellent recom 





EXPEStENCE> EXECUTIVE woman), 
s’ experience c, 
. Director, Home for ¢ 


is 1 xe c 
1 ability 


liking > ote ly people, 
them ! urrently employes 
4 1 


Aged. Available October Ist 


relate t 
1 ene 
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(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 





FOUNDATION FOR THE 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
national organization aanorees 
research and field service. Abrary. 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director 


aneerAs FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
(QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Pri Tad Iphia Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na 
Sooemy. Present activities include CLOTH 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBU oe RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HE 
PROJECTS. MEDI¢ AL an 
PORT wORS in 
REFUGEE ATI 
abroad; RAC E 
it of housing 
. college 
-ATIONS: 


AMERICAN 
BLIND, 
York A 





improve- 
and employment for Ne 
lectureships; ECONOMIC 
housing projects, consulta 
rvices to management and labor; 
and STUDY PROJEC TS: for col 
high school students, in United 
ico and Europe; INTERNA 
RELATIONS: over 300 nfer 
institutes to promote study of 
and economic bases for peace, 
study groups for peace education on 
campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students: SCHOOL AFFILIA 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—3817 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D.( 
A national organization devoted to preven. 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
ublication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
Literature for sale. Information 
concerning problems of the hard of 
Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex 
ecutive ice President. 


3 fex 
TIONAL 
ences and 
religious 
student 


college 





given 
hearing 
M.D 





aie, * eae INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
ELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Ropes: Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of pu — ations, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los A 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. L ui Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,746 local chapters, or 
ganized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans. Home 
International Activities, Disaster 

. Medical Service, the National 

Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition 
Service, First Aid. Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Volunteer Services, Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, and College Activities. 


ngeles 








| 


16 East 48 Street, 
ames C, Parker, 


CAMP FIRE + ys 

ew York 17 Mrs 
President ; Mise WE on F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.’ It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home an 
related crafts. 





aang |" WELPASS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

) E. 22nd’ Street, New York City. A 

lez od of children’s agencies and institutions 

to secure improved standards and methods 

in their various fields of worl. It also co- 

operates with other children’s agencies, 

cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 

other cvivic groups to work out worthwhile 

results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 





Comme tr CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
In formatio m and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies, 





GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A._ National 

Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Pau! Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir 
Affiliated with World Assn. cf Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offers girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization, 


the 





THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors. aged 7 to 14: members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 





HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber: Migrant magi Western, 
Mrs. E. Shotwel 3330 West Adams 
Rivd., Tos Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Il. 





ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, 
library and materials in 
i. ation. 28 E. Jackson 
1 


counseling, 
youth and parent 
Blvd., Chicago 4, 





oor wg oat ys “7 AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, Y Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by bs ongress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—9, 10 and 
Boy Scouting—12 and upward; Senio 
ting—15 and upward, available locally 
igh sponsorship by schools, churches, 
‘a rnal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Exec: utive , 


seni * ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 
9th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 

re Tranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor aports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settle ments, ommunity Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc. 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 

Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 

t President ; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 

illard I Kauth, Director 

, Benjamin Harrison Recrea 

Tenth Avenue ; The Lincoln 

) ane 2 West 113 Street: 

p Roosevelt Renee ition Center, 2077 

Tot-Lot Playeround, 422 West 

Tot Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 

; ago; Camp Wakonda and Camp 

la in the Palisade-Interstate Park: Co- 

ns o School Settlement, 120 Jackson 

TO" kly1 . 





112 East 


7am, SE gat tad ae CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS'N., E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
Itt. To aia. in improving municipal admin- 
iatration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on local 
government, (3) Management Information 
Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) Eight 
correspondence courses in municipal man- 
agement. Write for more details. 





LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob 
lems of democracy in industry 4 pets its 
pamphlets, services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director. Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


research and lecture 





NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
pre to help build a society in which the 

abundant life is possible for every individual. 





NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and re 
lated educational problems; cooperates in 
improving state and federal measures for 
protection and education of youth. Bulle 
tin, other publications. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tui 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR _ EDUCA- 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcolohism), 2 
East 103rd_ Street, New York 29, N. Y. 
A non-profit organization established in 
1944, to aid in the education of the public 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take aide es in the Wet-Dry controversy. 

It provides speakers to interested groups 

and distributes factual unbiased literature. 

It organizes citizen’s committees in commu 

nities througout the country, and sponsors 

and guides these local committees tn pro 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 

It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 

education and rehabilitation. 





wATIONAY COMEPESECE OF SOCIAL 


Hich St.. Columbus. Ot 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., President. The Con. 
ference is an organization to discuss the 
principle of humanitarian effort and to in 
crease the efficiency of social service agen 
cies. Each vear it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the proceedings 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulle 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
all members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50 7th Annual Meeting, April 
5 ‘Atlantic City, N. J 


73.99 1950 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH wee 
EN. 1819 Broadwav. New York 23. _N. 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY | through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries: 
clinics: camps, work with the aged and 
handicapned; — scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of homes for un 
attached girls and young women in Paris 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Ameri- 
can U niversities for study in social welfare, 
public health, nutrition, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy to qualified young women 
from abroad who return to work in their 

own countries. EDUCATION AND SO 

CTAL _ACTION—Contemporary Jewish Af- 

fairs, ternational relations and peace, so- 

cial islation. Study groups under Na 
tional direction keep Tewish women through 
country alert to vital current issues 

Throneh local Sections, SERVICE TO 

FORFIGN BORN—Immigration aid. port 

and dock work, naturalization aid, Ameri- 

canization classes. location of relatives. 216 

Senior Sections in United States also 

Tunior and Councilette groups. 80,000 

Senior members. 


ont 





water ay COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN'S 

RISTIAN eG tars | 347 Madi 
‘oa. Yew York Citv; 1513 local Asso 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


son 





eek eee 
tit ig vership 


cover ON FAMILY RE- 
Ss, 1126 FE. 59th St., Chicago 37, 
open to persons with pro- 
fessional interests in marriage and family 
life Send for materials list and informa- 
tion on state and regional councils. 





| THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
| FA 


TILE PARAL YS 7 120 Broad 
way, New York 5 : non-profit or- 
ganization pledged ha ‘und. — and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
sis victims, regardless of age, race or 

and furnishes immediate aid to 

ic areas when polio strikes. By ap 

ng funds to recognized research in 
it a scientific investigation 

} use preventic ym and cure of polio 
myeliti "In addition, it finances the train 
ing of px lio specialists and maintains a pro 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis 
Truly a “people’s philanthropy,” its 

» derived solely from voluntary con- 

pute hv the American people during 
annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 
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a JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Di- 
rector; Philip Houtz, Associate Executive 
Director; Allen Hurst, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector. Free, non-sectarian for needy tubercu- 
lous adults and children. (Kosher dietary.) 
Maintains children’s service. Medical, edu 
cational, vocational, occupational, psycho 
logical, psychiatric and social services ° 
|. Corper, M.D., Research Director; Harold 
Nitzberg, Director of Social Service and Vo- 
cational Therapy. Applications to nearest 
regional office NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna 
L. Lindenbaum, 19 West 44 St. PHILA- 
DELPHIA: David Mahler, 1831 Chestnut 
St. CHICAGO: Louis Hochberg, 100 No 
LaSalle St. LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So. Hill St BOSTON: Miss 
Frances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DALLAS 
Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs Ave. 
PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosenblum, 4 
Smithfield St. yduta hey oe thre ugh 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds 
or direct to Hospital, 





RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
New York City. To 
America, young or 
i the be 
use ot les 
through part icipatior 1 in music, d 

and games, arts and crafts, nature 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational fac 


NATIONAL 
25 Fourth Ave., 

bring to everybody in 

old, »p ty to 


ama, 
activities ; 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 

11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ilinoi 
: ’. Palmer, Lawrence J. 
Executive r or The Society 
? local member 
welfare, edu 

, vocational and employ 
to all types of handicapped 
adjusting its services to each com 
munity and the programs ot other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
nsultation = by Y ,staff; loan 


Linck, 


through its 2 


for parents handicapped 
onthly, $2.00 a year. 


Letters & Life 


for the European Recovery Program, 
but too little attention has been paid 
to the similar need for reducing the 
barriers to the movement of people. 
Quite rightly, Kulischer points to the 
problem of refugees now under the care 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion as a test case, the solution of which 


from page 405 


is an initial step in the international 
cooperation necessary to the develop 
ment of migratory outlets needed for 
the preservation of peace. 

The detailed analysis of population 
movements in Russia from 1915 to 1941 
and the related developments in Soviet 
policy presented in the first third of 
this book demonstrate graphically causal 
relationships not so clearly defined in 
the subsequent descriptions of inter-war 
eastern, central and 
southern Europe. Finally, there is pre 
sented a comprehensive picture of mass 
movements during and following World 


movements in 


War II, culminating in a major, west- 
ward shift of the Slav frontier. 


a TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 

ON—1790 Broadway at 58th St., ew 

t 9 Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 

rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 

for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica 

tions sold and distributed through state 

ciations in every state. American Review of 

Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im- 
xrove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur 
ing full use of Negro manpower in publi 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad 
way, New York 10. CHelsea 3-1838. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York the fe sional 
organization for counselors and ers en 
gaged and interested in vocations hk gu nce 
and the pub slishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 

Vocational Guidance Journal 


asso 
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nee bag ag nanan, 114 
ast 30th Street, P 
be cod ( Medouis 
Collects information ; 
works te 


INC., 
Y 


istment 
z empl yn ent | and giving such other 
may require. Austin H 
Dir.; Rot R. Han 
Vocational Pl nt 





PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 119 West 
7th Street, New York 19. Develops work- 
programs for school-é children in 
hool hours, professi nal 
rship. conducts d 
1 cooperation 


a 

all day summer 1 

a way learning at 
means furthering ind ] 
jevelopment. It wients teachers 
parents understand 
and their contribution to 
Pamphlets, a sound film 

labl 


rogram 


play pro 


mental 


and a 
field service are available 


maze of statistical data, 
Kulischer does not fail to note the 
drama of the “turn-about” of Hitler’s 
move to the East. The final chapter, 
“The Outlook,” analyzes both the Rus- 
sian menace and the German danger. It 
calls attention to a “might-have-been” 


by which World War II 


been prevented. It 


nia 


have 
the 


might 
demonstrates 
urgent need for a worldwide migration 
policy demanding statesmanship of the 
highest order to bring about what he 
calls “a TVA of human migratory cur 
rents. 

Social workers who have heen con 
cerned with the problem of migration 
in the United States will find that this 
book will help 


to the 


them raise their sights 
similar—but 
complex—problems of migration on a 


worldwide basis. 


somewhat more 


PARENT AND CHILD, by Catherine 
Mackenzie, William Sloane, $2.95 


Eleanor Reich 


‘IFTEEN YEARS AGO, THOSE OF US WHO 
were then in the field of child de- 


velopment were overjoyed if any organ 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur 


JULY 1949 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC. National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so 
cial welfare organization, operating inst 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities Commissioner Ernest I. Pug 
mire, National Commander. 
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of general circulation expressed our 
viewpoint. The fact that now a book 
can be published of selected child devel- 
opment materials written by Catherine 
Mackenzie for The New York Sunday 
Times with a circulation in the millions 
proves how far we have come in a 
short time. 

I, for one, am happy to have Miss 
Mackenzie's per- 
manent Her writing is balanced 
and light in touch and she manages to 
steer through the the 
conflicting opinions of experts and to 


excellent articles in 


form. 
maze ol often 
emerge with a clear philosophy regard 
ing childrens’ basic needs. It must y oat 
been a difficult problem for her to select 
and edit the wealth of material that has 
appeared in her column over the years, 
and she has done the job well. Until 
every American parent knows the fun 
damentals of child development, we shall 
have to continue to devise ways and 
means of teaching our ideas, and books 
like and Child” 
to make an important contribution to 


that effort. 


“Parent will continue 


(Technical Books on page 408) 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Psychology 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEVELOP. 
MENT AND PERSONAL ADJUST- 
MENT, by John E. Anderson. Holt. 
$3.25 
General text for freshman and sopho- 
more college students; auxiliary to psy- 
chology and other general studies. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT: Srupent’s  Inrro- 
pucTION TO Mentat Hyciene, by 
Fred McKinney. Second Edition. 
John Wiley. $6 
Personal guidance for young people of 

college age, with illustrative case his- 

tories. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS: An _ Intropuc- 
TION TO TESTS IN THE CLINICAL 
Practice oF PsycHoOpYNAMICS, by 
Saul Rosenzweig, Ph.D., with collab- 
oration of Kate Levine Kogan, Ph.D. 
Grune and Stratton. $5 
Nontechnical explanation of the pur- 

poses, materials, and methods in cur- 

rently applied psychological tests. 

ADOLESCENT FANTASY: An Inves- 
TIGATION OF THE Picture Story 
MetHop oF Personatity Stupy, by 
Percival M. Symonds. Columbia 
University Press. $6 
Comprehensive study and application 

of the thematic apperception test to ado- 

lescents, with analysis of case reports. 


THE YEARBOOK OF PSYCHOANAL- 
YSIS, 1948, Volume 4, edited by 
Sandor Lorand, M.D. International 
Universities Press. $7.50 
Twenty-two articles of both general 

and technical interest by different au- 

thors. Includes “The Jew and Adolph 

Hitler” and “The Mother Complex in 

Literature.” 


Family and Society 


WORKBOOK MANUAL FOR MAR. 
RIAGE AND THE FAMILY, by 
John Harvey Furbray. Revised edi- 
tion. Appleton-Century-Crofts. $2 
For use with or without textbook in 

university or other level marriage classes. 

Subject divisions with space for notes 
nd essays by the student. Subject read- 

ings and bibliography included. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA: 
A Source Book, by Alfred McClung 
Lee and Elizabeth Briant Lee. Holt. 
$4 


Sources include the popular magazines 


and writers as well as specialists. A 


broadly representative text of current 


and historical writings. 
THE FAMILY REVOLUTION IN 
MODERN CHINA, by Marion J. 


Levy, Jr. Issued in cooperation with 


the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Harvard University Press. $6 
Description of the complex kinship 
structure of the Chinese family and its 
contemporary transitional stage. 
OLDER PEOPLE AND THE 
CHURCH, by Paul B. Maves and J. 
Lennart Cedarleaf. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $2.50 
Guide for Protestant ministers in the 
treatment and help of older people, in- 
cluding material on groupwork and out- 
side social resources. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE, by George 
Peter Murdock. Macmillan. $6 
Application of cultural anthropology, 

sociology, psychology, and psychoanalysis 

to the study of some 250 different cul- 
tures. 


POPULATION TRANSFERS IN ASIA, 
by Joseph B. Schectman. Hallsby 
Press. $1.50 
Study of Asiatic minority problems, 

offering solutions based on transfer and 

exchange of population. 


Philosophy 


DE CIVE OR THE CITIZEN, by 
Thomas Hobbes. Edited by Sterling 
P. Lamprecht. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $1.75 
Hobbes’ theory on the nature of gov- 

ernment presented in a college source 


book. 


WORK AND WEALTH: A Human 
Vatuation, by J. A. Hobson. Re- 
print of revised 1933 edition. Peter 
Smith. $3.50 
An English economist formulates a 

method of assessing economic wealth in 

terms of human welfare. 


MORAL STANDARDS: AN Inrropuc- 
TION TO Ernics, by Charles H. Pat- 
terson. Ronald Press. $4 
Text for elementary college courses; 

stressing the “particular importance of 


the study of ethics in a democratic 


country.” 


Criminology 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOL- 
OGY, edited by Vernon C, Branham, 
M.D., and Samuel B. Kutash, Ph.D. 
Philosophical Library. $12 
Contributions on existing knowledge 

in criminology and discussions of cur- 


rent trends by sixty-one specialists. 


WHITE COLLAR CRIME, by Edwin 
H. Sutherland. Dryden Press. $3 
Theoretical study of criminal behavior 

upper socio- 


among persons in the 


economic brackets. 


Child Welfare 


CHILD HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PEDIATRIC EDUCATION: Report 
OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY 
or CuHiwp Heattu Services, The 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 
Commonwealth Fund. $3.50 
First nationwide survey of child care 

services currently available; with analysis 

of present day pediatric education. 


NURSERY SCHOOL GUIDE: Tueory 
AND Practice FOR TEACHERS AND 
Parents, by Rhoda Kellogg. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4 
Detailed description of nursery school 

techniques, equipment, and programs. 

Illustrated. 


THE HANDBOOK OF DAY CAMP. 
ING, by Mabel Lyon Jobe. Associa- 
tion Press. $3 
“Working blueprint” for organizing 

and running a day camp. Includes de- 

tailed list of necessary supplies. 


THE BOOK OF CAMPING: Campinc 
EsseNTIALS FOR THE LEapeR, by 
Robert Rubin. Illustrated by Robert 
Hofsinde. Association Press. $2 
Guide to camping, considering the 

special needs of organization camps as 

well as problems common to all camps. 


Miscellaneous 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN WAR 
AND PEACE: Section, PLAceMENT 
ano Removat, by Frances T. Cahn. 
The Brookings Institution. $3.50 
Personnel developments in the federal 


Civil Service from 1939-45. 


FAMILY HOUSING, by Deane G. 
Carter and Keith H. Hincheliff. John 
Wiley. $4 
College text, primarily for the home 

economist. Analysis of home planning. 


LAW AND THE MODERN MIND, by 
Jerome Frank. Coward-McCann, $5 
Merciless scrutiny of legal thought 

processes, first published in 1930. 


GOVERNMENTS OF DANUBIAN 
EUROPE, by Andrew Gyorgy. Rhine- 
hart. $4 
Critical report on postwar govern 

ments in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 

mania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 

FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
by The Reverend R. S. K. Seeley. 
Oxford University Press. $1.50 
Discussion of the university’s role in 

the community; based on lectures deliv- 

ered at the Canadian Hazen Conference 

in 1947, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WELFARE ADMNISTRATON 


Offers professional education leading to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Applications are now being received. Admissions 


will be closed when capacity enrollment has been | 


reached. 


For information and application forms write, 


Director, 314 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, | 


Urbana, Il. 











LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 21 to January 28 
For further information write to the Dean. 
820 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
and the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America merged July 1, 1947. 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
of the Catholic University of America is fully 
accredited by the American Association of Schools 


of Social Work. 


The American Association of Medical Social 
Workers and the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers have given approval to 
the sequences in their respective fields. 


| 
| 


The School offers professional training in social 
work leading to the professional degrees of 
Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social 
Work. 

It is expected that the new buildings of the School 
will be completed for the academic year 1949-50. 


Further information may be obtained by writing 
the Dean, National Catholic School of Social 
Service of the Catholic University of America, 
University Post Office Box 1421, Washington 17, 
DC: 














_ SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent or, request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 











HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Two year professional education leading to the 
degree of Master Social Work. 

Specialization is available in Family Case Work, 
Social Group Work, Child Welfare, Community 
Organization, Public Welfare, Medical Social 
Work and Psychiatric Social Work. 

A limited number of scholarships are available to 


qualified students. 


For further information write to the Dean. 











r 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 




















CONGRESS ON 
TRIAL 


The Politics of Modern 
Law-Making 


By James MacGregor Burns, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Government, Williams College 


Joining in the growing chorus of protest and pro- 
posal about Congressional delay and ineffectuality, 
Professor Burns presents one of the most important 
contributions of recent years to the discussion of 
Congressional reform. Relating the weakness of the 
legislative machinery to the character of our whole 
political party system, his book brings into new per- 
spective the present and future role of Congress in 
our political life $3.00 





AMERICA'S HEALTH 


A Report to the Nation 
By The National Health Assembly 


Introduction by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator 


Amid the heat and controversy of counterclaims as 
to how to improve the medical services available to 
the American people, regardless of ability to pay, 
this book brings considered wisdom and direction to 
the discussion of needed measures. A definitive 
statement of findings and recommendations, this of- 
ficial report to the President explores in detail vir- 
tually every important problem affecting the health 
of the individual and the community. Essential for 
every health agency $4.50 


APPRAISING 
VOCATIONAL 
FITNESS 


By Means of Psychological Tests 


By Donald E. Super, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 


Everyone in the field of teaching and vocational 
guidance anxious to understand the current tools of 
testing should have this book. Here for the first 
time all the available materials on testing for identi- 
fication of vocational aptitudes and skills are com- 
piled and evaluated. The most comprehensive book 
ever published in the field, this volume promises 
to become the standard vork on the subject for 
years $6.00 





TRAINING IN 
COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


A Research Exposition Toward 
New Group Skills 


By Ronald Lippitt, Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan 


"a very important contribution toward the 
bridging of the gap between social research and so- 
cial action President Paul M. Limbert, Spring 
field College. Recording a notable experiment in 
methods of teaching individual and group skills, this 
pioneering book supplies a wealth of practical sug- 
gestions, both for the more effective conduct of train- 
ing conferences and for extending their value to all 
corners of the local community $3.50 


Write Publisher, Dept. 32, 
for complete catalog of Summer Books. 





STRATEGY 
FOR LIBERALS 


The Politics of the Mixed Economy 


By Irwin Ross 


In a day of political confusion Mr. Ross offers light 
and guidance on the economic direction and politi- 
cal steps that can fulfill the promise of American 
liberalism. Everyone who says that “‘parties mean 
nothing any more” will find fresh illumination in 
this prophetic analysis. . a book which stimu- 
lates thought and points out avenues of activity for 
liberals.""—Eleanor Roosevelt. 


A 
* your bookstore or from 


HARPER g BR 
ce) 
49 East RTT. | Street, Meu vente 





